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25th Anniversar) 


25 years have passed since the establishment of 


Impelled by the same bold pioneer spirit that in 
1492 took Christopher Columbus across the 
Atlantic to discover the New World, Alcock and 
Brown, flying a Vickers Vimy biplane of British 
design’ and manufacture, powered with Rolls- 
Royce engines, made the first direct Atlantic 
crossing by air on 14th/15th June, 1919. 


this great milestone in aviation history To-day 
Atlantic by 
powered with Rolls-Royce engines is regarded 
Meanwhile Rolls-Royce direct 


their energies to new and greater discoveries in 


the crossing of the aeroplanes 


as commonplace. 


the cause of aviation progress 
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THE SLEEVE VALVE EXPLAINED 


ELIMINATING 
VALVE BOUNCE 


Although the mechanism for operating an ordinary 
valve has been modified repeatedly, the springs stil! 
remain a deterrent to efficiency. The rapid flexing at 
high R.P.M. causes them to surge or oscillate independently, 
with the result that, sometimes the springs do not exert 
their full pressure, or else exert it at the wrong moment. 
This causes the valves to bounce with consequent loss of 
power and risk of failure. 


On ** Bristol '’ sleeve valve engines, valve bounce is 
impossible for the simple reason that there is nothing to 
bounce. The sleeves are operated through individual 
cranks and a train of gears ; their movement is therefore 
smooth and constant whatever the engine R.P.M. Not 
only does this maintain an ideal valve plan, it also elimi- 
nates the risk of valve failure. 

Incidentally, another vital point is that during 
combustion, each sleeve is at the top of its stroke and 
the ports are shielded from the actual explosion by the 
cylinder head ; in this way they are protected. Such 
facts explain the reliability of 
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“Ihe Outlook 


A Notable Anniversary 

HERE is a certain fitness about the coincidence, 

within ten days or so, of the Anglo-American 

invasion of ‘‘ Hitler’s Europe” and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first direct non-stop flight across 
the Atlantic. The latter may be said to have marked, in 
the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, the ‘‘ significance 
in drawing together all the great English-speaking com- 
munities that dwell on both sides of the Atlantic.’’ The 
former is proof positive that this drawing together, again 
quoting Mr. Churchill's very true and, as it has proved, 
very prophetic words, was indeed a ‘‘symbol of the 
attempt to unite, not merely in the sense of eliminating 
distance but the attempt to unite into one harmonious 
association all those great communities of English- 
speaking free democracies which, combined together, 
working in true comprehension and perfect freedom, 
constitute an absolute guarantee for their own safety and 
the surest promise of the future advantage and security 
of the world.”’ 

Those words were uttered by our present Prime 
Minister twenty-five years ago, when he was asked to 
present the Daily Mail cheque for {10,000 to Capt. John 
Alcock and Lieut. Arthur Whitten-Brown for their flight 
from Newfoundland to Ireland in a Vickers Vimy 
biplane. They should fill us with admiration and with 
shame; admiration for the crystal-clear mind which 
foresaw, even so long ago, the necessity for a close 
Anglo-American unison if peace and freedom were to be 
preserved ; shame for that it took us as a nation more 
than twenty years to realise the worth of Winston 
Churchill and to give him that place in our public life 
to which his remarkable mind and personality entitled 
him. We have paid dearly for our slothfulness, but 
thank goodness we remembered him just in time. 

On the beaches of France to-day, twenty-five years 


after the first Atlantic flight, Britons and Americans are 
fighting side by side for ‘‘the future advantage and 
security of the world,’’ and it is very largely due to the 
development of long-range flying that this co-operation 
has become so intimate. There is a chain of events and 
circumstances which links the landing of Britons and 
Americans on the French coast on June 4th-5th with 
that of Alcock and Brown on the Irish coast on Jun¢ 
15th, 1919. The chain which these two helped to forge 
has been strained, sometimes almost to breaking point, 
but it has held, and to-day it is stronger than ever 
Only folly and selfishness can weaken it in the future 


Conquering the Atlantic 
| Yn tiprwwn in this issue we give Sir John Alcock’s 


own account of that remarkable flight. He was 

not spared to see the fruits of the pioneer work 
which he accomplished, but ‘his partner on the flight, 
Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown, is happily still with us, and 
he has sent us some thoughts which this anniversary has 
raised in his mind. 

Of the flight itself we need say little here, except 
perhaps to point out that it was even more daring than 
anyone realised at the time. That this is so is proved 
by the fact that not for another eight years did anyone 
else succeed in making the crossing non-stop. Then it 
was made by a young American, Charles Lindbergh, 
who flew solo to Paris. For that feat we may forgive 
him for much that he has said and done since. But it 
seems rather sad that after forging such a strong link 
in the Anglo-American chain he should have done his 
utmost to weaken it again. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that in the attempt to 
make the flight in the opposite direction, honours for 
being first should be shared by two Germans and an 
Irishman. Several unsuccessful attempts were made, and it 
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was not until 1928 that the flight was carried through. 
On June 12th of that year Baron von Hiinefeld, Capt. 
Hermann Kohl, and Col. Fitzmaurice managed to get 
across to Labrador, but like Alcock and Brown, they 
crashed on landing. 

The first survey flight for a British commercial North 
Atlantic service was made by Capt. Wilcockson in the 
Short Empire flying boat Caledonia on July 5th-6th, 
1937, in 15 hours 8 minutes. The first direct flight from 
Foynes, Ireland, to Montreal; carrying a payload, was 
made by Mercury, upper component of the Short-Mayo 
Composite, in 1938. It was piloted by Capt. (now Air 
Commodore) D. C. T. Bennett. 

In 1939 the experimental flights were continued, and 
the first air mail flight to Canada and the United States 
was made in that year by the Empire flying boat 
Caribou. Since the war British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration has had the distinction of inaugurating the ferry 
service and later the two-way service, which has been 
continued winter and summer in conditions which many 
thought impossible. 

But it was Alcock and Brown who “ blazed the trail.’’ 
Let us therefore honour them in our thoughts on this 
‘he twenty-fifth anniversary of their great feat. 


D-Day 


HE expression ‘‘Combined Operations’’ was 
given a new meaning on D-Day. Germany 
thought she had a monopoly when the Luftwaffe 

co-operated with the German army in knocking-out 
Poland, but she certainly never visualised the possi- 
bility that within five years her armed forces would be 
at the ‘‘ receiving end’’ of an attack of such magnitude 
as to make the whole world gasp with amazement. 
Of surprises there have been not a few. That the 
Allies would establish initial air supremacy had been 
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expected. We had also expected that the Navy would 
be well up to its task of seeing that the armies got across 
and ashore. But few had imagined that the airborne 
troops would be landed in such great numbers and with 
such relatively heavy equipment. In particular the 
glider-borne army exceeded in size all expectations, and 
in the Hamilcar we certainly had a surprise for the 
enemy, who had believed it to be a troop-carrying 
glider until he saw the first few land and disgorge, 
within seconds, light, fast tanks and other heavy equip- 
ment. 

Production of the Tempest single-engined fighter must 
also be well advanced, otherwise it would hardly have 
been put on operations in the invasion, although th« 
Germans have published reports about it and its engine. 
From the name anyone may guess that it is a Hawker 
product. 

Finally, a word of praise should be given to the newly 
disclosed Ninth Engineer Command whose unperturb 
able work with bulldozers and other heavy equipment, 
even when under fire, has succeeded in establishing 
flight strips so quickly. Their work is unspectacular 
but of inestimable value. 





RE-ESTABLISHED : Spitfire squadrons were officially announced to be operating from airfields in Normandy within four 
days of the invasion. 
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WAR in the AIR 


Over the West Wall : Russia-based U.S. Bombers in Action : Air 
Transport Triumph in Burma 
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ROMAN INTERLUDE: Fighter aircraft of the R.A-F., based on 
and contributed much to the successful capture of Rome. 


EWS of the long-awaited assault 
on Hitler’s so-called European 
Fortress and its subsequent 

developments has, naturally enough, 
overshadowed all other phases and 
theatres of war during the past week. 
The air aspect alone has been a 
colossal undertaking and has produced 
some staggering figures—nearly 20,000 
tons of bombs dropped on targets in 
Northern France during the first 24 
hours, 11,000 first-line aircraft avail- 
able for the fray, more than 1,000 
troop carriers and gliders spilling para- 
troops and airborne infantry into the 
operational zone in advance of the sea- 
borne forces, and so on. 

In the 24 hours immediately preced 
ing the launching of the attack proper 
American and R.A.F. heavy bombers 
intensified their assaults on German 
communications and other military 
targets, while Typhoons armed with 
rockets and bombs wrecked eight mili- 
tary radio installations in the Channel 
Islands and along the north coast of 
France. No fighter opposition was en- 
countered but at some points the flak 
was extremely heavy. Shortly before 
midnight Allied night bombers opened 
the assault on enemy batteries in the 
invasion area itself. At the appointed 
hour the Naval task forces under Rear 
Admiral Sir Philip Vian set forth to 
launch their assault forces at the 
enemy beaches in the light of early 
morning. In the meantime the first 
airborne forces, their arrival timed to 
a minute to dovetail into the whole 
gigantic operation, had descended on 
their respective objectives. Paratroops 
went first, then a special mission of 
glider-borne troops consisting of 
picked men and aircrews whose job it 
was to swoop on enemy gun crews and 

liquidate’’ them. Next went the 
main body of glider-borne infantry 


landing strip. 


and paratroops in their thousands 
Allied fighters covered the opera- 
tions like swarms of bees and the 
much-vaunted Luftwaffe was con 
spicuously absent. But flak and other 
ground fire seems to have been fairly 
heavy, especially in certain districts 
Thanks to perfect co-ordination of all 
arms and the most thorough briefing 
covering every conceivable detail, plus 
overwhelming command of the skies, 
everything went exactly according to 
plan and Allied casualties were far 
lighter even than had been expected 
That is the broad outline of the ini 


n Anzio, co-operated magnificently with the ground forces 
Here is a Spitfire being serviced in an anti-blast bay on an Anzio 


tial assault on the Nazi's ‘* West 
Wall’’ but on other pages in this issue 
will be found more intimate details of 
the part played by the Allied Air 
Forces as seen by Flight’s War Corre 
spondent 

Coincident with the cross-Channel 
invasion, however, was the first attack 
on enemy territory by U.S. heavy 
bombers from their new bases in 
Russia. The bombers, with a strong 
fighter escort, flew from Soviet soil 
over the German lines and gave air 
fields at Galatz, in Rumania, a thor 
ough pounding by dropping many tons 








FRENCH TAFFYS : Armourers of the Fighting French bomber crews of the R.A.F. 
Tactical Air Force bomb-up a Boston for another raid on the enemies of their 
mother country. Note the Cross of Lorraine on the fuselage. 
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of bombs on their runways, hangars 
and executive buildings All the 


bombers returned safely but two of the 
fighter escort were lost in combat with 
intercepting German fighters, six ol 
which were shot down in running 
fi:shts 

This was the first time the U.S. air- 
craft returned to their Russian air- 
fields as distinct from previous occa- 
sions when they had used them to 
shuttle between Britain and Russia in 
two-way attacks, and it is worth men- 
tioning in passing that when their 
crews were on their way back, they 


beard, on their radio, the announce 
ment of the Allied invasion in the 
West. While the Russia-based Ameri- 


cans were attacking Galatz, bombers 
of the Red Air Force went for the rail- 
way junction and other military objec- 
tives at Jassy (Rumania) and they too 
returned without loss. The official re- 
port of this attack did not go into 
details and it is not known what enemy 
opposition, if any, the Russian attack- 
ing force met But during the day 
preceding the raid, 42 German aircralt 
were destroyed in the same area, a Cir- 
cumstance which would not exactly 
encourage the Hun to risk further in- 
into his none too plentiful 
reserve of fighters. 


roads 


Italian Scene 

N Italy the Tactical Air Force has 
been keeping up its hammering of 
enemy communications north and west 
of Rome and in Central Italy, going tor 
motor transport, rail yards and 
bridges, highways and road hridges 
while medium bombers and _ fighter 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC : American aircraft drop parachute bombs on an 


airfield in Hollandia. 


In three days some 280 Japanese aircraft were destroyed 


or put out of commission. 


bombers as well as fighters also 
attacked rail and other military targets 
and shipping in Yugoslavia, thus giv- 
ing useful help to Marshal Tito and his 
gallant partisan army. Simultaneously, 
rail yards in Northern Italy and im- 
portant communication lines along the 
French-Italian border were attacked 
by strong forces of escorted heavy 
bombers. All these operations were 
carried out at the cost of 11 Allied 
aircraft ; two of the very small number 
of enemy aircraft encountered being 
shot down 


SITTING IN A BUBBLE : The P-51 Mustang has now appeared in Amcrica with 


a clear-view one-piece cover over the cockpit. 
Mustangs are doing good work over France just now, 


o.5in. machine guns. 


The armament comprises six 


On the Burmese tront, Air Marshal 
Baldwin’s Tactical Air Force com- 
mands such superiority that, generally 
speaking, the Japanese carefully avoid 
combat with the Spitfires. Having 
lost some 360 or more aircraft, 
destroyed either in combat or on the 
ground, since November last, the Japs 
now operate {rdm airfields out of reach 
of the Tactical Air Force's long-range 
fighters and only make an occasional 
sortie over their own troops in the 
Kohima and Imphal areas. As these 
cautious excursions seldom include 
bombing or machine-gun attacks over 
the Allied lines, they are apparently 
indulged in primarily to ‘‘ save face.’’ 
The chief enemy of Baldwin's men, in 
fact, will now be the weather with the 
advent of the monsoon season 

Thanks very largely to this almost 
undisputed command of the air ta 
these regions, the Troop-carrier Com- 
mand has been able to deliver supplies 
to the forward units of the 14th Army 
as well as to transport whole divisions 
of Allied troops to their advanced 
positions. During the first four 
months of this year, it has been dis- 
closed, the transport aifcraft of this 
Command have flown approximately 
60,000 tons of supplies and equipment 
to units which, either because df 
enemy dispositions or the impossible 
character of the country, could not be 
reached in any other way. This, in 
fact, has been the regular job of Brig. 
Gen. Old's transport aircraft, and with 
the onset of the monsoon at this time 
of the year the work of the British and 
American aircrews will be rendered 
more difficult and dangerous, especi- 
ally among the mountains; it will 
greatly intensify the amount of flying 
to be done on those days when flying 
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is possible, and make it especially 
hazardous on days when it is not 
really possible, but still has to be 
done. 

Turning from the tactical to the 
strategic, Bangkok received its 
heaviest blow of the war (so far) when 
strong forces of heavy bombers of the 
Strategic Air Force of Eastern Air 
Command paid it a visit recently 
Formations of Liberators converged on 
the place from several different direc- 
tions (which must have put the Jap 
defences in a nice flap!) and showered 
a record tonnage of bombs on it from 
a considerable altitude with equally 
considerable accuracy. 

This was followed up by attacks by 
escorted medium bombers of the 
U.S.A.A.F. on railways and other 
enemy targets, and by R.A.F. and 
I.A.F. fighter-bombers on enemy 
camps, motor transport and storage 
dumps in the Kohima and Imphal sec- 
tors, on the Tiddim Road and in the 
Arakan. In North Burma U.S.A.A.F. 
units bombed enemy positions, rail- 
way tracks, rolling stock and supply 
dumps, while in Central Burma long- 
range R.A.F. fighters inflicted con 
siderable damage on large numbers of 
enemy river craft. Only one Allied air- 
craft failed to return from all these 
sorties. 

On Monday last the B.B.C. men- 
tioned for the first time the Hamilcar 
glider and the Tempest fighter as 
among the latest types of aircraft 
being used by the R.A.F. Both have 
been familiar names for some con 
siderable time to most of Flight’s 
readers, so this ‘‘release’’ would not 
come to them as news, exactly! The 
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DAYLIGHT OPERATION: Hamilcar gliders make their touch-down on French 
soil. This photograph was taken by an Army photographer who accompanied the 
airborne troops. 


Hamilcar was officially described as 
having a wing span greater than that 
of a Lancaster and as having been 
used in the invasion of Europe to carry 
tanks which emerged to dash straight 
into action the moment the giant 
gliders came to a standstill on land- 
ing. Of the Tempest, all that was said 
was a guarded suggestion that it bears 
some relationship to the Hawker 
Typhoon, but there will be very few 
who could not greatly amplify this 
ultra-cautious description 


Air Bases in France 


\ JHAT was an important item of 

news early this week, however, 
was that Allied air squadrons were 
now established on French soil, thus 





HURRICANES RETURN: In 1939 we had six squadrons of Hurricanes in France 

as air cover for the Advanced Air Striking Force. One of the first aircraft to land 

in Normandy after the invasion was the Hurricane seén in the background of this 
photograph, which was taken in France last week. 


greatly facilitating the work of the 
close support units by extending their 
duration over the enemy lines. Emer 
gency landing strips were actually in 
operation near the beach-heads very 
soon after the first landings—on ‘“‘ D 
Day-and-a-half,’’ to quote a popular 
phrase—but these were only intended 
for the use of any Allied aircraft which 
found itself in trouble and were not 
suitable for normal operation, 

Our preoccupation in Normandy 
and the vast numbers of aircraft in 
volved in this many-sided job did not 
however, relieve the Hun from other 
aerial attention As though to drive 
home the fact that we have plenty of 
first-line aircraft to spare, Mosquito 
squadrons of Bomber Command paid a 
series of visits on consecutive nights 


to Berlin These attacks were short 
and sharp, the first being all over in 
three minutes But in that brief 


interval the Mosquitoes rained down 
more than thirty 4,000 lb. bombs 


LONDON'S NEW AIRPORT 


L' INDON’'S new post-war iirport 
which it is expected will be the 
biggest in the world, is to be between 
Hounslow and Staines, adjoining the 
Great West Road and work on the 
site—mainly that of drainage at present 
—is already under way 

The site, covering several hundreds «t 
acres, takes in the Middlesex County 
Council's sewage works and a number of 


farms The Air Ministry has, in fact 
been buying up land in this area for 
months past Huts are now being 


erected to accommodate the hundreds ot 
Irish workmen who are expected short! 
to arrive there 
he nearest railway station 

Hounslow West Underground, and it 
probable that the line will be extend 
from there to the airport, thus providing 
direct communication with the City and 
West End. It is also possible that com 
pletion of the scheme may call for the 
deviation of a section of the Great West 


Road 
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Change of Name 











S from June 5th, Ellison Insulations Se 
4 Ltd., have changed their name to ee 
rufnol, Ltd. There is, however, no = —_—— 


change in the directorate of the firm, its 
policy, nor in the addresses of its offices 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester and 
Glasgow. 


HONOURABLE RETIREMENT: With 90 “ops.’’ to its credit, this R.A.A.F. 
Lancaster I, ““G for George,’’ has been presented to Premier John Curtin for 
the Australian War Museum at Canberra. 


Camouflaged Cattle taken off by fitting it with a specially for airliners little, if ary, bigger than 
‘ATTLE formed part of the supplies made undercarriage, employing the twin- current heavy bomber sizes, and som 
flown to forward units in Burma tyred wheels of the normal beaching very much smaller 
and after being walked into the Dakotas 8&4! which was arranged to be dre pped Disturbin Statement 
they had to be thrown and roped by after take-off 19 > 
their R.A.A.F, ‘‘cow hands.’’ Later If many more of these aircraft alight I ORD BRABAZON, who presided at 
consignments. however, were walked in on beaches and deserts we shall have to + the Roadfarers’ luncheon, expressed 
between stout bamboo poles and_har- rename them ‘‘Sand Martins’! some concern at_ the Prime Minister's 
nessed in safe immobility. : statement about U.S. supplying us wit 
As the cattle were white, and they Better, But Not Bigger post-war airliners If this were so, he 
were going into very forward country, “IR FREDERICK HANDLEY PAGE  5aid, it looked as though the work ol 
they were all camouflaged with perman- is mo believer ia the super-ginantic the Brabazon Committee was going t 
ganate of potash beforehand airliner as a future development in civil be very largely wasted, and he dri Boe 
° aviation. When he spoke at the lunche contrast between our official view that 
Dry Birds of the Roadfarers’ Club in London ‘@msport types ce uld not be built during 
ECENTLY we _ recounted how a recently, he expressed the firm view that the war and the American view that _ 
Martin Mariner had landed on a_ those who forecast aircraft of enormous ‘fe just as important to the war ell 
sand bar when its pilot misjudged a _ size were talking ‘‘a lot of nonsense”’ ‘s combat types 
night landing in an estuary and were overlooking the fourth dimen Changes at Westland's 
Now comes news of another Martin sion—time. OUR new ; 
Mariner successfully landing on _ the He pointed out that five or six 50- F new appointments 4 che AY, : 
desert floor of Willcox Dry Lake in Cali- passenger aitliners could transport as oe just petigr —— at > “a9 
fornia, due to engine failure on a cross- many people across the Atlantic in land Aircraft, Ltd., and, at the end 
country flight given time period as could the Queen the month, a resignation will con 
This time the big boat was successfully Vary, and he thought we should go in etlect. 


[The recent appointments are: Mr. A 
Davenport to be chief engineer in charge 
of the technical side of the company’s 
activities; Mr. | J. W.. Digby to | 
chief designer; Mr. P. D. Edkins to be 
assistant chief designer; and Flt. Lt 
T. H. Burleigh (R.A.F.O.) to be com 
mercial manager. Mr. W. E. W. Petter 
is resigning his position as_ technical 


director. 
DC-4's for TC.A. 

HE Canadian Government has con- 

tracted with Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
of Montreal, for’ the construction of 
fifty Douglas DC-4 airliners at an esti 
mated price of $350,000 each, and Mr, 
C. D. Howe stated that they would be 
for the use of the Government-owned 
Trans-Canada. Airlines. 

The ®C-4, which was probably the 
world’s most luxurious landplane just 
before the war, is, of course, the civil 
type from which the C-54 Skymaster 
originated, Powered by four 1,100 h.p. 
Pratt and Whitney Twin-Wasp engines, 
it could accommodate forty passengers by 
day and twenty-eight by night and had 
a top speed of 265 m.p.h. 

Some idea of the DC-4’s luxury equip 
ment can be gauged from the fact that 
its toilet arrangements included h. and 

* 2 c. running water, electric razors for men 
TACTICAL PROTECTION : Three members of a Boston III crew of Air Marshal passengers, and electric hair curlers for 
Sir Arthur Coningham’s Tactical Air Force display the new flak suits ‘ssued to the women. 
R.A.F, aircrews No, there was no cinema! 
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Air Conidre. J. A. Chamier—K.C.B. 


ORDER OF THE BATH 
-B. 


ORDER ‘OF bear BRITISH EMPIRE 
C.B.E. 
Chief Surveyor, 


‘ hie Superinte ndent, Air ‘De ay Res¢ ve 


Development Establishment, 
, Research and Development, 
Aircraft Production. 


Civilian Consultant to the 


National Physical Labora- 
of Scientific and 


, Labour Adviser to the 
. of Aircraft Production. 
The Hon. J. K. Weir, Director, G. « 


DOMINION AIR FORCES 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE 


‘Aic_ Force Medal 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


Lt. A. A. Bishop; I 
ROYAL NEW ZEALAND AIR FORCE 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE 


INDIAN AIR FORCE 


Fit. Lt. D. F. Eduljee. 
ORDER OF THE BATH 
K.C.B. < Tg Division) 


CLE. Ds.O, AFC., R. a 


General of Works, 
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N the occasion of the birthday of 
His Majesty the King a number 
of honours have been bestowed upon 
members of the fighting services, 
civilian officials, scientists and organ 
isers. Following is a list of those 
awards which have a special aero 
nautical significance. A further list 
will be published in next week's issue. 
KNIGHTS BACHELOR 

Capt. W. W. Wakefield. 

J. S. Buchanan, C.B.E., Asst. Chief 


Executive, Min. of Aircraft Produc 
tion. 

Air Comdre. J. A. Chamier, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., Executive- 


Controller of the Air League of the 
British Empire, formerly Commandant 
of the A.T.C. 


(Military Division) 
Harrison, R.A.F.; A.V-M. 
R.A.F.; A.V-M. O. G. W. G 
A.V-M. B. McEntegart, 
Mansell, R.A.F 


C.B. 

A.V-M. R. 
E. W. Havers, 
Lywood, R.A.F.; 
R.A.F.; A.V-M. R. B. 
A.V-M. A. P. M. Sanders, R.A.F.; e 3 M. 
D. C. T. Bennett, R.A.F.; A.V-M. Cc. 
Gell, A.A.F.; A.V-M. E. S&S. Goodwin, 
R.A.F.; A.V-M. V. E. Groom, R.A.F 
A.V-M. S. P. Simpson, R.A.F.; Air Comive. 
= C. Bailey, R.A.F.; Air Comdre. ie. a 
oom R.A.F.; Air Comdre. A. Gray, 

A.F.; Air Comdre. H. M. Probyn, R.A.F.; 
Ac Comdre G. R. Beamish, R.A.F.; Air 
Comdre. S. Cade, R.A.F. 

C.B. (Civil Division) 

\ir Comdre. (Hon.) V. S. Brown, Ch 
Inspr. of Accidents, Air Ministry. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE AWARDS 
PRINCESS MARY’S R.A.F. NURSING 
SERVICE 
Members a Red Cross 
_ Mi ~-. Miss M. H. Adamson; Matron Miss 

. Clements. 
Associates Royal Red Cross 

Senr. Sister Miss P. Giles; Act. Senr. Sister 
Miss M. R. Campbell; Act. Senr. Sister Miss 
M. R. Gall; Act. Senr. Sister Miss A. K. 
Macfie; Act. Senr. Sister Miss G. P. Taylor; 
Sister Miss I. M. L. Barnes; Sister Miss F. 
Eddy; Sister Miss H. M. Jones. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Second Bar to Air Force a 
Wing Cdr. H. 8 Wilson, R.A.F 
Bar to Air Force Con 

Grp. Capt. V. R. Moon, R.A.F.; Wing 
Cdr. W. J. Scott, R.A.F.; Fit. Lt. F. A 
Rickaby, R.A.F.V.R. 

Air Force Cross 
J. D. Baker-Carr, R.A.F.; Grp. 
Capt. A. M. Bentley, R.A.F.; Grp. Capt. 
C, Clarkson, R.A.F.O.; Wing Cdr. B. A. 
Coventry, R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. E. M. Morris, 


Grp. Capt. 


R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. C. S. Wynne-Eyton, 
R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. C. C. Barker, M.B., 
Ch.B., R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. P. R. Crompton, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Wing Cdr. P. Dobson, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Wing Cdr. J. D. R. Forbes, 
R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. G. A. E. Harkness, 
R.AF.: Wing Cdr. P. W. D. Heal, A.A.F.; 


Wing Cdr. H. de V. Leigh, R.A.F.V.R. 

Wing Cdr. R. Lloyd, R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. 
G. R. Nottage, R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. J. R. G. 
Ralston, R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. A. H. Rook, 
A.A.F.; Wing Cdr. H. C. Smith, R.A.F.; 
Wing Cdr. J. L. Waters, R.A.F.; Wing Cdr. 
E. W. Whitaker, R.A.F.; Sqn. Ldr. J. R. 
Ayling, R.A.F.O.; Sqn. ir = ee 
Broughton, R.A.F.O.; Sqn. Ldr. C. J. Cal- 
lingham, R.A.F.O.; Sqn. Ldr. D. A. Rea, 
R.A.F.O.; Sqn. Ldr. R. E. Stevenson, 
R.A.F.O.; Sqn. Ldr. J. W. J. Truran, 
R_AF.O:: Sqn. Ldr. R 3ailey, R.A.F.; 
Sqn. Ldr. C. N. Birch, R.A.F.O.; Sqn. Ldr. 
J. Brain, R.A.F.O. 


Sqn. Ldr. L. H. T. Cliff, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. 
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Major J. S. Buchanan—K.C.B. 


Ldr. A. Da Costa, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. I 
F. B. Everest, R.A.F.; Sqn. Ldr. N. Hearn 
Phillips, R.A.F.; Sqn. Ldr. J. W. 1} 
Holmes, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Lar | \ 
Ingham, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Ladr Db. G 
Johnson, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Ldr. G. D, Lan 
R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Ldr. D. Leatherlan 
R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Ldr. M. D. Lyne, R.A.1 
Sqn. Ldr. G. M. -Merrifield, R.A.F.V.R 
Sqn. Ldr. H. H. J. Miller, R.A.F.; S 
Lar. J. H. N. Molesworth, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn 
Ldr. H. C. Morris, R.A.F.; Sqn. | 
R. L. L. McCullough, R.A.F.; Sqn. I 
E. S. S. Nash, R.A.F, 

Sqn. Ldr. T. R. Russell, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn 
Ldr. G. W. Scott, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Lad 
W. J. T. Smith, R.A.F Sqn. Ldr. R. | 
Todd, R.A.F.V.R.; Sqn. Lar 


J. C. Wheeler, 
R.A.F.; Fit Lt I \lbertson 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. E. E. Allen, R.A.I 
Fit. Lt. J. S. Andrews, R.A.F.; Fit. Lt 
C. R. Bogle, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. J. Cart 


wright, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. J. H. Cater 
R.A.F.V.R.; bit. Lt G Collinson 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. F. W. Cook, R.A.I 
Fit. Lt. P. J. Darke, R.A.P.V.R.; Fit. Lt 
F. G. de Sieyes, R.A.F 

Fit. Lt. F. L. Dodd, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit 
Lt. E. S. Few, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. K 
Fisher, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. G. I. Hutchin 
son, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit Lt. P. M. Imeretinsk, 
R.A.F.V R.; Fit. Lt. J. K. Jackson, 
R.A.F.V.R.; t. Lt G. W. Jarman, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. Jj. Laverton, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. A. D. Meredith, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. R. A. Pegler, R.A.F.; 


R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt 
V.R.; Fit. Lt. H 


Fit. Lt. P. W 
R. G. W. Plutte, 


Percy, 


R.A.PF 


Quittenden, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. J. Robin 
son, R.A.F Fit. Lt R. F. Sellers, 
R.A.F.V.R.; "Fit. Lt H. S. Sewell 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. J. A. G. Sizmur 
R.A.F.V.R.; Pe. £2. A. \ Smith, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit Lt. D. Jj. Thach 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. R. H. Thomas, R.A.1 
Fit. Lt. L. A. Wells,“R.A.F.V.R.; I 
Lt. J. G. G. Wilkinson, R.A.F.V.R.; F) 
Lt. W. L. Woodcock, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt 
—_ ” Anderton, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit Lt 
J. R. W. Blyth, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. W. B 
Cowman, R.A.F.; Fit. Lt. J. H. Eshelby 
R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. R. G. Galloway, 
R.A.F.; Fit. Lt. D. B. Graeme, R.A.F.V.R.; 


Fit. Lt. R. C. G R.A.F.; Fit. Lt 


Harman, 


E. D. McL. Higham, R.A.F.; Fit. Lt. K. B 
Hollowell, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. C. G. Kill 
pack, R.A.F.V.R.; Fit. Lt. M. H. Parr 


R.A.F.V.R 


F/O. W. T. Benstead, R.A.F.V.R.; F/O 
R. G. Brown, R.A.F.V.R.; F/O. H. I 
Davis, R.A.F.V.R.; F/O. T. J. German 
R.A.F.V.R.; F/O. N. Glaholm, R.A.F.V.R.; 
F/O. W. P. Griffiths, R.A.F.V.R.; F/O 
E. W. F. Hewett, R.A.F.; F/O. G 
Holtom, R.A.F.V.R.; F/O. J. R. Lak 
R.A.F.; F/O. S. D. Walbank, R.A.F.V.R 


Dp 
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) make a complete and connected story of the earls 
stages of the invasion would have been possible only 
by staying at headquarters and waiting for second- 
hand news irom air, naval and military spokesmen. This 
was very unlikely to produce the real “‘ gen,’’ so I went 
straight to the single-seater squadrons of the Second T.A.F. 
immediately after the first release of invasion news. 
Headquarters, however, was not without its thrills in 
the early morning of D-day. To a special room, guarded 
by white-gloved military police of the U.S. Army, the corre- 
spondents, representing the whole of the world’s Press, had 
been summoned urgently from their beds. Maps were 
issued, background talks were given, and it was while a 
high ranking officer was giving one of these that he was 
interrupted and the announcement was made: *‘ In exactly 
five seconds the first invasion communiqué will be releascd 
to the world. Gentlemen, you may, leave.’* Doors were 
thrown open once more, the tempo of the multitudinous 
typewriters increased and a veritable babel of talking broke 
out. ‘‘ The show was on.’’ 


Air Cover Battle 


By early afternoon I was with a Spit IX squadron 
which had already made two patrols over the beachhead. 
How far back one would have to go to find when the order 
to invade was given it is not possible to ascertain, but the 
fighter boys were told at 10.45 p.m. on D minus 1 and 
briefed at 11 p.m. that night. The squadron sent its first 
patrol off at 5.30 a.m. 

Their job was beach cover, and therefore they kept their 
eyes skinned for any signs of the Luftwaffe putting in an 
appearance, either as fighters or bombers. Not a single 
machine was to be seen until the squadron were out on 
their third patrol of the day, when, at about 3.45 p.m., 
eight or so Ju 88s put in an appearance by breaking cloud 
cover. Immediately the Spitfires went for them, and the 
88s, dropping their bombs in the water without attempting 
to 1{t anything, tried to get away. A wing commander 
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leading the Spitfires got one, and another was shared by 
his section. These two were seen to crash about 10 miles 
inland. A further two were shot down by Belgian pilots— 
also flying Spitfires—and three more were damaged. Over 
the beachhead there is not only air superiority, there is 
air supremacy. 


The Day’s Progress 


Owing to the low cloud, beach cover was carried out at 
heights which varied from 2,500ft. to 4,o0oft. From this 
height the pilots were able to get a general picture of what 
was happening on the ground. On their early morning 
show they could see the troops getting into the landing craft 
from the big transports. The bombardment of the beach 
was in progress, and a smoke screen had been laid by air- 
craft between the beach and the armada of ships which 
stood off-shore some 10 to 15 miles. 

By to o'clock; when they were over on their second 
patrol, the landing was in full swing, with tanks and other 
vehicles getting ashore. The bombardment was, of course, 
behind the beach, but a few of the enemy coast defence 
guns were still firing. These were being hammered by our 
naval guns. 

When the squadron was over the invasion area again in 
the afternoon they could see our tanks and trucks moving 
a mile or more down the road. This squadron, in common 
with all the other fighter boys, put in four patrols on D-day. 
In other words, they spent between 9} and tro hours in 
the cramped cockpits of Spitfires. They were tired, dog 
tried, but their only complaint was the absence of the 
enemy in the air 

Walking round these fighter airfields brings an important 
fact to mind. This invasion, for all its 4,000 ships and 
its multiplicity of clever weapons, was entirely dependent 
on the use of the simple drop tank. This has increased 
the fighters’ range sufficiently to enable proper air cover 
to be put up over the beaches, which are over a hundred 
miles away from the nearest airfields in England. Within 
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D-Day Air News from the Notebook of our Correspondent Attached 


to Allied Expeditionary Air Forces 








(Left) The great invasion armada of ships of all shapes and sizes as seer’ from the 

air just prior to setting out for the Continent. (Above) Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, 

Supreme Allied Commander, with, on his right, Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery who 

commands the British, Canadian and U.S. Forces making the assault, and Air Chief 
Marshal S‘r Arthur Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander. 





























range of the invasion area, the enemy have avail- had not been an air cover of some 200 fighters all the tim: 
by able a force of some 500 bombers. This is not a great force On the airfields these spare tanks are in neat piles 41 
les when reckoned by to-day’s standards, but, since a number most of the dispersal points. There are cylindrical types 
al of them are glide-bomb-carrying Heinkel 177s, they could _ for Spitfires, Typhoons and Hurricanes ; slipper types to tit 
ver have wreaked considerable havoc on the shipping if ther under the fuselage of Spitfires ; and streamlined tanks to go 
is under the wings of Mosquitoes Phe 
y non-appearance of the Lufiwaffe in 
Roads. LZ any ree makes it appear as if 
Railways . SS. ™ we have over-produced these tanks 
at ——— — se a7> 2220 «0 LONDON because they are only dropped to in 
his Miles acini crease speed if a fight is imminent 
at ot on A couple of dozen spares would have 
ng , , been ample for the A.E.A.F. on D 
| YO Brighton J Day. 
aft Bournemouth ) c a pokes 
<*> = s« ‘ 
ch 4 ——S The Goebbels aspect and the Goering 
ir- Ng 7 — DBD f aspect of the war have been shown to 
ch S= ™ conflict somewhat. For some whik 
} past the former has been putting out 
nd } stories of the invulnerability of the 
er West Wall. Goering has been a good 
e, deal cleverer. He has been blowing 
ce up, mining or ploughing up all the air 
ur fields which lie close to the European 
coast so that we could not use them 
in | Alderney (ner This did not avail him much becaus« 
1g : ‘ K) there was a landing strip available for 
_ 4..." {4 100 emergency use by D plus }. 
y. @) ork y Va (2 There had been rumours, unfortu 
in S oa — nately not without foundation, of 
x GHles =S tragedies caused by sensitive trigger 
ie Kersey an y fingers and misrecognition of aircraft 
‘ { / during the invasion of Sicily and Italy. 
it i, wi Nothing of the kind has happened in 
d Granvilie & x.y this show. All aircraft which operate 
it , \ LS ——< Map of the invasion area showing air 
d as ' per from ‘he nearest poiat in 
T Cm ee Pd England immediately north of the 
d battleground. 
n 
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under Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, and 
he commands the whole Allied Ex- 
peditionary Air Forces, have two 
black stripes and three white stripes 
—4a la Typhoon—on upper and lower 
surfaces of both wings and also on the 
fuselage. These markings, having 
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been put on with temporary paint and 
at the last moment, were already 
showing signs of wear by the end of 
the first day. We have taken good 
dope so much for granted for so many 
years that it isn’t until ordinary paint 
gets a hammering by Sabres, Merlins 
and Hercules that one realises just 
how good present-day dope is. 


Dovetailing of Forces 


in keeping with the Eisenhower 
tradition of disregarding nationalities 
and getting on with beating the 
Germans, the R.A.F. and U.S. Army 
Air Forces are used irrespective of the 
battle area or the nationality of the 
troops below them on the ground. On 
D-Day, for instance, Thunderbolts 
took on the job of top cover (and saw 
practically nothing of the affair be- 
cause of low cloud). - Spitfires, mostly 
Nines, looked after the beaches and 
shipping, and Lightnings, by virtue 
of their long duration as well as long 
range, were given the job of looking 
after the convoys running to and from 
England and the beachhead. 

What a formidable weapon th 
Hawker Typhoon has turned out to 








be! Especially those adapted to take D-?: Airborne troops, all set for the invasion, in groups by their Horsa gliders 


rockets beneath the wings. Fitting 
rockets has not altered their ordinary 


and Albemarle tugs. 


armament of four 20 mm. cannon. With this offensive getting extremely wary, never moving by day if possible 
load on board, and a drop tank of fuel under each wing, and not using any flak until he is quite sure he has been 
they go prowling over enemy territory in search of targets discovered. The rockets find favour with the pilots because 
of opportunity. The Typhoon pilots say the enemy is’ of their range and accuracy. There is & knack in it, of 





~ a 


SEA LEVEL AIR COVER: Invasion craf: were protected by towed kite balloons. 
Two R.A.F. balloon operators handled each balloon. 





course, but once this has been acquired 
the pilots reckon to work up to a 
standard which demands 70 per cent. 
hits on a nine-foot square target. 
Prior to D-Day the _ rocket-firing 
Typhoons did a big job in smashing 
up all the enemy’s coast radio 
stations. One squadron alone—a 
famous Auxiliary Air Force unit—lost 
five pilots on this task. The stations 
were heavily defended but had to be 
put out of action 


Finding Armour 

Flying on D-day behind the battle 
area, a Typhoon pilot could not help 
being struck by the unreality of it all. 
Inland for several miles there was just 
nothing at all to be seen moving on 
the roads until he got some ten miles 
inland, and then saw a civilian couple 
strolling along just as if nothing had 
happened. Another Typhoon pilot- 
a Belgian—who could have howled 
with vexation, had expended his 
rockets and decided to attack a small 
military lorry with 20 mm. shells. As 
he arrived at tree-top height he found 
all the tanks of the 21st Panzer Divi- 
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FOUR FINAL SCENES: (Top left) Glider and tug pilots being briefed. (Top right) Paratroops have the final details of the 
well-rehearsed scheme explained to them. (Bottom left) A final cup of tea after camouflaging. (Bottom right) Embarkation. 


sion strung out under the trees. And not a rocket left! 

Qa the evening of D-day a British glider train of ai 
borne troops was put in the battle area in daylight it 
illustrates the weakness of the German air defences at 
the time. Just imagine what would happen to a similar 
number of unarmed German aircraft attempting to land 
in this country! A.D.G.B. would destroy them utterly. 
The train included gliders and tugs of all sorts. Horsas 
and Hamilcars with Albemarles, Halifaxes’ and Stirlings 
pulling them through the air. From the angle at which 
the tugs were flying it was obvious that they were heavily 
loaded. In fact, the Stirlings appeared to be using about 
15-20 degrees of flap. One Stirling was manfully trying 
to make it with one engine out of commission. It seemed 
impossible that a machine could fly at such an angle and 
yet remain in the air. In the end it had to give up the 
unequal struggle by releasing its glider and landing at 
South Coast airfield. 

Seen from the ground the glider train was most impres 
sive. The machines were mostly flying in pairs, and the 
train stretched from horizon to horizon. From the.ais 
the picture was magnificent. When the head had reached 
its target area over France the tail was only some ten 
miles out to sea off the English coast. The towing air- 
craft and the gliders were all in black camouflage and wer 
lit by a lowering sun against a background of smoke from 
burning buildings spread over the day’s battlefields. Sud- 
denly the coloured parachutes carrying the special equip- 
ment began to open until the area appeared to be full of 
exquisite multi-coloured poppies. Reds, greens, yellows, 
blacks, blues, all went down in profusion, and amongst 


them all the gliders made their weaving battle-descent 1 
come to an abrupt stop on contact with the earth The 
concentration was excellent, and although many of th 
gliders suffered minor crashes all of them appeared to dis 
gorge their men shortly after coming to a standstill. As 
the tugs dropped their tows they turned off and made for 
home almost at sea level lo complete this picture, 
imagine 36 Marauders in sections of six, returning from 
a job, outlined against the huge anvil cumulus clouds 
which appeared to sit on the smoke of the battlefield, and 
above all were the Spitfires which had escorted the glidex 
train and a few silver Lightnings which dashed about th 
upper sky like minnows 

All the first airborne landings were made without very 
heavy casualties, and at this landing there appeared to hx 
only a little self-exploding 20 mm, flak about. There may, 
of course, have been ordinary machine-gun fire from th 
vround, but this would not be visible from the air. Thet 
was no air interference whatsoever. 

The astronomical figures of sorties made over the in 
vasion areas by Allied airmen makes one wonder where 
all these aircraft are kept and maintained. A big job 
of work is being done py ground crews on crowded air 
fields. On one airfield alone there were Spitfires by the 
hundred, Mosquitoes, Taylorcraft, Halifaxes, Albemarles 
ind A; S. Walruses On another there were Typhoon 
in quantity with a number of Fleet Air Arm types 
Incidentally, the Typhoon is now a completely reli 
able aircraft. The pilots have the utmost confidence in 
the strength of the airframe and the dependability of th 
Sabre engine. 
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3IR ARTHUR WHITTEN-BROWN SENDS THE FOLLOWING : 





HIS issue of ‘‘ Flight’’ appears twenty-five years to the day afte 
Alcock and | landed in Ireland, upset in more senses than one 
that we had not chosen a firmer bit of Galway for our landing ground. 
That day in 1919 was the culmination of months of preparation and weeks 
of waiting, and the success of this first direct trans-Atlantic flight from 
Newfoundland was due to the skill and care of the designers and builders 
of the Vickers Vimy with its two Rolls-Royce engines. The work of the 
devoted band of erectors who accompanied us to Newfoundland was 
beyond praise. Where is one to stop in acknowledging the factors 
contributing to success ? The science of aviation is like a tree, with its 
roots gather:ng knowledge from research and experience, and ‘ts leaves 
and branches the results apparent to mankind. 


Our flight contributed nothing to the science of aviation, but it served 
to draw world-wide attention to its possibilities, and to prove that nations 
need no longer be widely separated in time. How slow the subsequent 
development seemed, hampered as it was by financial considerations, 
yet progress was made, and the forcing-house of a second war has enabled 
designers to show what can be done, and to what we may look forward 
after we have won. 


The changes which have taken place in the last twenty-five years would 
astound anyone who had not watched the slow but logical steps in the 
alterations of design. The improvements in, and additions to instru- 
ments for all purposes : airscrews, airframes, engines, wing sections, 
accessories—ali show the results of intensive research and skilled design. 
Nevertheless, in that short time, history has asserted its hab't, and we 
have progressed from wood to metal and back again to wood ; from 
four-bladed airscrews to two blades, and back to four, five and perhaps 
six or ten in the contra-prop ; from biplane to monoplane and back to 
a form of temporary biplane ; so far, wax and feathers have not re 
appeared, but who shall prophesy ? A single engine to-day has three 
times the power of our two engines put together, and four times our 
maximum speed is now commonplace. 


Such improvements are only to be expected ; progress demands that 
the children shall excel their parents, as aircraft of the future will 
excel those of to-day. Perhaps the most promising development will be 
in the I.C. turbine and the jet with their appeal to the metallurgist to 
help them supplant the reciprocating engine. Advances there have been 
and advances are to come, yet the Rolls-Royce engined Vickers Vimy, 
crude though it may seem to the skilled pilot to-day who has stil! to see 
his twenty-fifth birthday, did *he job for which it was designed and did 
it wel!. It has played its part. 


ARTHUR WHITTEN-BROWN. 


The F 


Twenty-five Years Ago To-day, Alcock and Brown Landed 


T 8.40 G.M.T. this morning twenty-five years ago there 
A landed at Clifden, Ireland, a Vickers Vimy biplane 
which had been piloted by Captain John Alcock 

and navigated by Lieut. Whitten-Brown, from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, where the take-off took place at 4.13 p.m 
G.M.T. the previous day. This was the first time in his- 
tory that the Atlantic had been crossed in a direct, non 
stop flight. Mr. Harry Hawker and his navigator, Com 
mander Mackenzie-Grieve, had started a few weeks pre 
viously but had been forced down on the sea and were 
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picked up by the Danish steamer Mary. Three American 
Curtiss flying boats had also made the attempt, and one, 
the N.C.4, skippered by Commander Read of the U.S. 
Navy, reached Plymouth via the Azores and Portugal. 
But the Americans had destroyers stationed at 50 miles’ 
intervals along the route, whereas Alcock and Brown had 
no assistance, even from their radio, which broke down 
shortly after the start. 

For their epoch-making flight the two aviators were 
knighted by King George V. Sir John Alcock was killed 
not long afterwards while flying a machine to Paris for the 
aero show held there. Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown is still 
with Vickers and has very kindly contributed for the bene- 
fit of Flight readers his thoughts on the flight made 25 
years ago (see the top of this page). 

Here is the story of the first non-stop trans-Atlantic 
flight, in Sir John Alcock’s own words :— 

On Friday, June 13th, the tanks were filled up with 
petrol, lubricating oil and water. My intention was to 
make an early start on the morning of Saturday, June 
14th, but this was impossible owing to a strong cross- 
wind. The engines were tested for the last time and ran 


1919. The Vickers V'my biplane had a wing span of 67ft., 

a wing area of 1,330 sq. ft., and a loaded weight for the 

Atlantic flight of 13,500 lb, The engines were two Rolls- 

Royce Eagle VIII of 375 h.p. each, and the cruising 
speed at sea level 90 m.p.h. 
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to perfection ; the petrol tanks were then finally replenished 
ready for the start. Later on during the day weather con- 
ditions became more favourable; Brown and I then had 
our final meal before starting, seated under the wings ot 
the aircraft. At 5.13 p.m. (British Summer Time) we 
started on our eventful journey, having to take-off up 
a slight gradient with a little side wind, the narrowness of 
the ground preventing the start being made head to wind. 
The machine took off very easily, but I experienced some 
trouble in attaining sufficient height, as I had to fly down 
a valley which had a very steep range of hills on either 
side, thus causing bad bumps, and a considerable amount 
of height was lost through the ‘‘bumps.’’ After some 
difficulty we eventually reached the end of the valley and, 
turning the machine head to wind, quickly climbed up 
to 1,o00ft. and proceeded on our course. We rapidly 
passed over St. Johns and directly over Cabot Hill, at a 
height of about 1,200ft. ; Brown then gave me my direction 
which was a S.E. course of 124 deg. (magnetic). At the 
start visibility was very good, but the Newfoundland Fog 
Bank could be seen ahead, and we were soon flying between 
a bank of clouds and the fog. We did not see either the 


1944. The Vickers Warwick transport is a m:d-wing mono- 
plane of geodetic construction with a w'ng span of 96ft. 8in., 
a wing area of 1,006 sq. ft., and a loaded weight of 
45,000 lb. The engines are Pratt and Whitney radials of 
the R-2800 series, developing some 1,850-2,000 h.p. each. 


Flight 





fden, Ireland, After Flying From Newfoundland in 16 Hours 


sea or sky tor a period of 7 hours with the exception of an 
occasional glimpse of both, in small patches. As the light 
failed, worse conditions were encountered ; clouds and fog 
became denser; eventually we were flying in the bank of 
fog. Suddenly we struck a clear patch in the bank of 
clouds where Brown was able to check his position from a 
sight of the Pole Star, Vega and the Moon. This lasted 
half an hour; however, later thick fog, together with bad 
bumps, impeded him from holding his course Th 
machine then started to spin caused through the air 
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speed indicator failing to register, probably due to the 
pitot tube which had been damaged when the wireless 
generator propeller was blown away. (The wireless genera- 
tor propeller-shaft sheared 10 minutes after the start.) 


No Blind-flying Instruments 


The spin started at a height of 4,o0oft.; we rapidly 
lost height, and on coming out of the mist found ourselves 
very close to the water at a dangerous angle. Upon seeing 
the horizon I was able to regain control and put the 
machine on its true course; climbing again to 7,oooft. 
through thick fog we saw the or twice, but 
Brown was unable to obtain any readings. We continued 
to climb steadily, trying to get above the fog, and were 
still climbing at daybreak in large banks of clouds which 
we could not get above. This continued for about five 
or six hours; hail and sleet were encountered which caused 
the radiator shutters to become jammed, also obscuring 
our petrol sight gauge and choking up the pitot tube. W: 
climbed steadily to 11,o00ft., hoping to get above the 
clouds and take further readings from the sun. At this 
height we saw the sun several times trying to force its 
way through the clouds, and Brown eventually succeeded 
in fixing up his position. After this we decided to descend, 
and almost reached the surface of the sea before obtaining 
clear visibility ; here the wind was blowing very strongly 
from the south-west To counteract this Brown thought 
it advisable to steer a more south-easterly course, flying 
in this direction close to the water for about 40 minutes 
when we saw the two islands of Beshal and Turbot, but 
we could not see the mainland owing to rain and low 
clouds. The mainland was not visible until we were prac- 
tically over it, and then ‘only the hills. In another to 
minutes the masts of Clifden wireless station suddenly 
ippeared ; we circled round these firing Verey signals, to 
which no reply was received. Whilst flying round looking 
for a suitable landing place we passed over Clifden town, 
where more Verey signals were fired, again without reply, 
ind observing no suitable ground in that neighbourhood 
we returned to the wireless station, where I had spotted 
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These pictures appeared as a full page in Flight of June 

19th, 1919. They showed Alcock and Brown (1) at the Royal 

Aero Club, (2) leaving Euston station, and (3) arriving in 
Col. Sir Frank McClean’s Rolls-Royce. 


what appeared to be a suitable field, and decided io 
descend. On touching the ground, however, this field 
turned out to be a bog, and the machine was slightly 
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Souvenir of luncheon at the Savoy to Alcock and Brown. Signatures on the back are: W.G. H. Salmond, J. M. Salmond, 
W. B. Caddell, John Defooze, J. M Steel, O. H. D. Vickers, R. K. Pierson, S$, C. H. Davis, and G. Geoffrey Smith. 
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damaged, but we were unhurt. The operators of the 
Marconi station immediately ran to our assistance, but had 
no idea who we were until informed; they received us 
with great enthusiasm and cheers. We were then invited 
to the Marconi station, where we received every kindness, 
and messages announcing our safe arrival in Ireland were 
sent broadcast throughout the world.” 

The time from coast to coast was 15 hours 57 min. and 
from take-off to landing 16 hours 12 min. The Vimy was 
not badly damaged by landing in the Irish bog, and in 
normal times the machine was an exhibit in the South 
Kensington Museum. Since the war it has been stored 
in a place safe from bombing. 


Mr. Churchill Speaks 


At a luncheon held in London on June 20, Ig9tg, our 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, was asked 
to present the Daily Mail Prize of {10,000 to Alcock and 
Brown. Following are extracts from his speech :— 

‘“* We are met together to Celebrate a most wonderful and 
valiant achievement. It is an achievement which marks the 
advance of science, and of engineering, and the increasing 
triumph of man over nature. But it is also an event which 
shows that, while we have become more powerfully equipped 
in all that sort of apparatus, we have also preserved as a race 
the audacity, the courage, the physical qualities of the old 
heroic bygone times. By this achievement we are able to see, 
as we are able to assure ourselves, that our civilisation has 
combined the science of the 2oth century with the virility 
and love of adventure of the knights of old. And, let me 
add, with a modesty and courtesy worthy of ancient tradition 
and probably far superior to ancient practice. 

** When one considers all the factors 1 really do not know 
what we should admire the most in our guests—their audacity 
their determination, their skill, their science, their Vimy- 
Vickers aeroplane, their Rolls-Royce engines, or their good 
fortune. All these were necessary, and all of them contributed 
to their achievements, and to the event which has brought us 
all together here this afternoon, to cheer the victors of the 
first non-stop Atlantic flight. 

‘** Its significance in drawing together all the great English 
speaking communities that dwell on both sides of the Atlanti: 
is very real and very deep. When we study these prodigious 
efforts which are being made by so many to traverse the 
Atlantic by air, to bridge the gulf of waters, to annihilate the 
space of time, which divide these great communities, can we 
not feel that they also symbolise the attempt to unite, not 
merely in the sense of*eliminating distance, but the attempt 
to unite into one harmonious association all those great com- 
munities of English-speaking free democracies, which, com 
bined together, working in true comprehension and perfect 
freedom, constitute an absolute guarantee for their own safety 
and the surest promise of the future advantage and security 
of the world 
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This three-view drawing of the Vickers Vimy 

appeared in Flight of June 19th, 1919. On the 

left is the Rolls-Royce Eagle VIII, two of which 

brought Alcock and Brown safely across the 
Atlantic. 


‘“ Why should there only be knights of old? Why 
should ¢here not be knights to-day? These two 
officers in the war did their duty in a perfectly 
straightforward manner, suffering wounds, or ¢ ipti- 
vity, as so many of their comrades have done. They 
would be the first to say that any personal qualities 
that they may have displayed, or any personal risks 
that they may have run, are no greater than those 
qualities which have been displayed and the risks 
which have been run by scores of their comrades in 
the flying Services But in addition to all thos 
qualities which are so admirable, and which so many 
of our flying officers have displayed in the course of 
their duty, our guests are for ever associated with a 
unique world-famous and joyous event. No one has 
ever flown the Atlantic in a single bound before, and 
no one will ever fly the Atlantic for the first time in a 
single bound again. I am very happy to be able t 
tell you that I have received His Majesty's gracious 
assent to an immediate award of the Knight Com 
mandership of the Order of the British Empire to 
both Capt. Alcock and Lieut. Brown.”’ 
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ENSIGN (Four 1,100 h.p. Cyclones) 
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RIGINALLY designed as a luxury airliner for Imperial 

Airways, the Armstrong Whitworth Ensign was at first 
powered by 850 h.p. A.S. Tigers, but these were later replaced 
by 1,100 h.p. Wright Cyclones, and nine of these aircraft were 
taken over by B.O.A.C. for wartime overseas transport duties, 
top speed being just over 200 m.p.h. 

Appreciably bigger than our most modern transport, the 
York, the Ensigf is also a high-wing type with taper on both 
edges to square, raked tips; the tailplane is of similar plan 
and the large, somewhat ugly, single fin and rudder has a pro- 
nounced slope on its leading edge, the rudder projecting well 
aft of the elevators. The fuselage is long and comparatively 
slim and is oval in cross-section. The undercarriage retracts 
into extensions of the inner nacelles, leaving parts of the wheels 
protruding. Dimensions: Span 123{t., length rr4ft., height 
23ft., wing area 2,450 sq. ft. 





Armstrong-Whitworth Ensign Transport. 





B-19 (Four 2,000 k.p. Duplex Cyclones) 
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Douglas B-19 Heavy Bomber. 


TILL retaining the distinction of being the world's biggest 
aircraft, the Douglas B-19 created world-wide interest on 
its advent, while its maiden flight was notable for the fact that 
the insurance premium for the first airborne minute was 
£20,500. Powered by four 2,000 h.p. Wright Duplex Cyclones, 
its top speed is Over 225 m.p.h., but it has a maximum range 
of nearly 6,000 miles. Only the prototype, since taken over 
by the U.S.A.A.F., has so far been built. 

Being designed specifically as a bomber, the fuselage of the 
B-19 is comparatively slim and mounts two upper turrets. High 
aspect-ratio wings are sharply backswept on the leading edge, 
the trailing edge being quite straight; tips are small and round 
The tailplane tapers on both edges to round tips and the large 
single fin and rudder is reminiscent of the Fortress II. A 
tricycle undercarriage is employed. Dimensions: Span 212it., 
length 132ft. qgin., height 42{t., wing area 3,700 sq. ft. 
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ALBATROSS (Four 535 h.p. Gipsy Twelves) noes -2 —_ 


[' was in the Albatross (D.H.91) that de Havillands first 
introduced the constructional method which, in modified 
form, is employed in the Mosquito to-day The type, known 
as the Frobisher class airliner, was in service with Imperial 
Airways before the war and was taken over by the R.A.F. for 
transport duties. Powered by four 535 h.p. D.H. Gipsy Twelve 
air-cooled inverted V-type engines, it employs cooling ducts 
in the leading edge of the wings (again reflected in the 
Mosquito). Top speed is well over 200 m.p.h 

High aspect-ratio low wings taper to small tips and have 
dihedral from the roots and this, together with the circular 
section of its streamlined fuselage, give it a very American look 
from head-on. The slightly tapered tailplane has a sligh* 
dihedral angle and carries small, egg-shaped end-plate twin fin 
and rudders Dimensions: Span 105ft., length 71ft. 6in 
De Havilland Albatross Transport. height 22ft. 3in., wing area 1,078 sq. ft 
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DAKOTA (Two 1,200 h.p. Twin Wasps) 








WN ILITARY version of the DC-3 airliner, the Douglas Dakota 

is the leading American transport in service with the 
R.A.F., is powered by two 1,200 h.p. Pratt and Whitney Twin 
Wasp engines and has a top speed of 230 m.p.h. In the 
U.S.A.A.F. this ‘‘ maid-of-all-work’’ is equipped either as a 
cargo transport, in which case it is the C-47 Skytrain, or as 
a troop-carrier when it is the C-53 Skytrooper. It is also widely 
used as a glider tug. The chief difference between the civil 
DC-3 and the military version is in the engines. 

Low wings witt a flat rectangular centre section have their 
outer panels backswept on the leading edge to small round tips, 
the trailing edge being straight. Tailplane also has backswept 
leading edge and straight trailing edge with small “*‘ bites’ 
either side of the fuselage tail. Large ungainly fin and rudder 
is quite distinctive. Dimensions: Span 95ft., length 64ft. 6in 
height 16ft. 11in., wing area 987 sq. ft. Dougias Daxota Transport and Tug. 
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Behind the Lines 


Across Neutrality 
“T’HE German courier service between 
Oslo and Bjérneborg, over Sweden, 
began on June ist. For the time being 
the service will consist of two flights a 
week in each direction. 


Bait 
\ IThl promises of farms or jobs in the 


local police or in the S.S. units on 
retiring, the Germans are trying to 
recruit 15-18-years-old Tartars, White- 
Russians, Lithuanians and Ukranians for 
war service with A.A. formations in the 
Reich. 
In addition, those who excel in the 
execution of their duties are promised 
free education after the war. 


Recruiting Drive 
CONFERENCE is being held in 
Danzig called by the Reich Youth 

Directorate and the Air Ministry to dis- 
cuss questions of securing new recruits 
for the Luftwaffe. The Lufiwaffe recruit- 
ing officers, the district inspectors of the 
Flying Hitler Youth, the leaders of the 
pre-military training camps of the H.Y. 
and the leaders of the Reich training 
camp of the Hitler Youth are taking part 
in the conference 


Jap Effort 


IRCRAFT production is now Japan’s 
priority No. 1. The economic 
expert attached to the Japanese Embassy 
in Italy disclosed that while in the first 
years of war Japanese war production had 
mainly concentrated on building war- 
ships, it has now been turned over mainly 
to aircraft. 

A central organisation, the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion for Aircraft Construction,’’ has been 
set up combining the two chief associa- 
tions which hitherto have produced air- 
craft separately for the Army and the 
Navy. This body controls fourteen 
groups engaged in aircraft manufacture. 

The whole of Japan has been sub- 
divided into nine zones, each with a re- 
gional association, which co-ordinate the 
activities of individual firms. Every air- 
craft company is fully responsible for the 
completion of its allocated quota, accord- 
ing to a recent law which affects 150 in- 
dustrial works producing aircraft, air- 
craft armament, iron and steel for ship- 
building, light metals, oils, lubricants 
fuel and railway trucks. 


Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


Invasion Comments 


t i Europapresse air correspondent 
reports that ‘‘ contrary to all predic- 
tions the first day of the Allied invasion 
was not dominated by intensive air 
activity. On the first day the air over 
the Seine bay was dominated by rain 
showers and cloud banks. This has 
meant a slight advantage to the enemy 
in bringing up his air transports.’’ 

‘The Luftwaffe,’’ says the corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ was almost completely pre- 
vented from deploying its strength as 
prepared for the day of the invasion. 
There are reports of sporadic attacks by 
German ground-attack aircraft against 
shipping targets and landed battle 
groups. These operations took place at 
tree-top height.’’ 

* * oa 

Radio Paris, June 6th: 

nit rhe number of German. aircrait 
employed is at least equal to that of the 
\lhies.”’ 

* * * 

Lt. Col. Alfred von Olberg, military 
critic of the German Broadcasting Ser- 
vice .— 

** The Allied invasion is a three-dimen- 
sional offensive. It must be accepted 
with utmost seriousness. The British 
Isles are an aircraft carrier for the 
gigantic armada of Allied aircraft sup- 
porting the landing operations.’’ 

Six hundred Allied fighters, fighter 
bombers and twin-engined bombers were 
supporting the Allied land forces on 
Thursday, June 8th, according to the 
German News Agency, quoted by 
Reuter. 

‘‘ Hundreds of transport aircraft and 
gliders were landing further Allied rein- 
forcements at short intervals,’’ the re- 
port said 

* 7 * 

Karl Zeppelin, the air correspondent 
of the German News Agency, says that 
‘*so far there has not been the large-scale 
strategic employment of airborne troops, 
which might have been expected in view 
of the great strength of the Allied air- 
borne formations This fact confirms 





LUFTWAFFE FOKKER : The tw:n-boom G.1. twin-engined fighter constructed 
by Fokker before the war is now reported by neutral sources to be in service with 


the German Air Forse. 


Resembling the Fw 189, the original G.1 had provision for 


two 23 mm. cannons and two 7.9 m.g.s. and powered with Hispano 750 h.p. engines. 


what was to be expected from previous 
experience of Eisenhower’s strategy: he 
makes his plans with great foresight and 
habitually avoids any major risks. 

“* The fact that strong airborne form 
tions were not immediately landed in 
the rear of the Atlantic Wall probably 
indicates that the Allied Command is not 
convinced that the operations will ce 
velop rapidly.” 


>. > > 
[Ihe enemy can pocket many set 
backs owing to his superiority in num 
bers and material—without having to 
desist from carrying out his invasion 
plans explains the German Transocean 
Broadcasting Service. 


A German View 
P' RPORTING to be a report from 


circles close to the General Staff of 
the Lujtwaffe, the Germany News 
Agency said: ‘‘ The fact that U.S. air 
crait, which had started from southern 
Italy, made an interim landing on Soviet 
territory has caused no stir, since we had 
reckoned with this possibility for som¢ 
time past. The difficulties involved in 
these flights are, however, so great that 
one can hardly call them more than 
prestige flights. 

Tactics 

HE Norwegian underground Press, 

describing German anti-aircraft 
tactics during the latest raid on Kjeller 
airfield and aircraft factory, says that 
motorised A.A. guns were stationed in 
the streets of Lillestrém, and a _ house 
which received a bomb hit resulting in 
six Norwegian casualties was flanked by 
\.A. guns on both sides. This fact was, 
of course, not mentioned in the German 
controlled Press, which only accused the 
British airmen ot murdering Norwegian 
civilians. The Germans have used the 
same methods before. 

Repetitions may be expected, and the 
underground Press appeals to Nor- 
wegians serving in the A.R.P. to recon- 
sider their position. They should con- 
tinue to serve only on the express condi- 
tion that the methods used during the 
Kjeller raid are not repeated. 

A Promise 
Oy eg of strong points in the 
‘** Atlantic Wall’’ have adopted this 
slogan, according to the German News 
Agency :— 

‘*T have been ordered here to frustrate 
every enemy attack on the beach and to 
defend the position on land against all 
attacks. I have solemnly undertaken 
this task to the last drop of my blood.”’ 

For Emergency 
A GERMAN illustrated periodical dis- 
plays prominently a page full of 
pictures showing the emergency equip- 
ment carried by Luftwaffe airmen. 

Packed in a rucksack are a petrol 
cooker, a saucepan, cutlery, a lighter, 
a pair of socks, a pneumatic mattress, 
a dynamo pocket torch, sun glasses, 
safety pins, pocket knife, and first-aid 
equipment. 

An iron ration for four days is carried 
in two tin containers, and to complete 
the outfit there is a collapsible spade and 
a long knife ‘‘in case of forced landing 
in bushy territory.”’ 
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Britain’s Overseas Air Services 


Reflections on the Post-war Situation : Importance of 


“Unit” Maintenance 
By EDWARD C. BOWYER 


HEN the war with Germany is over, the likelihood 
is that the war with Japan will have still a long 
way to go 

That contingency must exert a profound influence on 
the future of world air transport, and on British Common- 


wealth plans in particular. A main air reinforcement route 
to the Pacific war zone lies largely within British and Indian 


territory—over routes already worked by Royal Air Force ° 


Transport Command and British Airways. Further, the 
Pacific war will need many more transport aircraft than the 
European war; possibly even the broad back of the United 
States aircraft industry may not easily carry all the load, 
and British constructors may have to help. If so, the 
picture of the relative availability of British and American 
transport aircraft might well look very different from the 
dark and gloomy outlines 
which the British observer 
must contemplate to-day. 

Although during my own 
journey with Transport 
Command and B.O.A.C. I 
flew a little more than one- 
third of the 26,000 miles in 
British aircraft, far fewer 
than one-third of the trans 
port machines operated in 
the regions which I visited 
are British. The American 
superiority in numbers of airliners worked by the Command 
and by other airline operators is crushing, and, apart 
from its obvious influence on future development, is of 
immense value to the prestige of the United States and 
of American industry generally. The fact that, in the 
main, the British transport aircraft are doing an admired 
and excellent job, is not sufficient to offset the American 
advantage; most of the British aircraft are obsolescent 
types, and new models, such as the York, make their 
appearance on the main air routes very tardily and, up to 
the present, in small numbers. 

Plainly, we have an immense task before us. Technically, 
there are no grounds for pessimism ; the industry which has 
produced the world’s best combat aircraft in the fighter 
and heavy bomber field will not fail in design and produc- 
tion of transport aircraft. British powerplants, radio, and 
all kinds of accessory equipment can challenge comparison 
with the best produced elsewhere. It is relevant that the 
installation of British liquid-cooled engines in the Douglas 
DC-4 four-engined transports built in Canada will give the 
aircraft a higher rate of climb, increased cruising speed, 
and lower cost of powerplant operation. Considerations 
other than technical will affect the issue. 

Politically, the Government must help to the possible 
limit, always with regard to the paramount needs of war, 
which may march with the long-term interests of the British 
aircraft industry if the expectation of the longer war with 
Japan is realised. In any event, new types of British trans 
port aircraft—not forgetting light aircraft—should be put 
into trial service overseas at the earliest date, to deter- 
mine their suitability and to uncover “‘snags’’ before the 
urgent post-war needs arise. Ministries concerned should 
spare no effort to expedite the design and production of 
prototype air transports in all categories of size and per 
formance, and the preliminary work in readiness for quan 
tity production. 

There are perhaps two methods whereby the gap may be 
bridged before new British transport aircraft become avail 
able. First, by the acquisition of American and ex-enemy 


‘eggs *’ is not sufficient. 


i the S.B.A.C. 


We are asked to point out that the views expressed areentirely  : 
Mr. Bowyer's own, and do not necessarily represent those of : rough and ready conver 


aircraft, and second, by the conversion as a‘ short-term 
policy of large numbers of British heavy bombers. Both 
methods might be adopted, the one or the other to a greater 
or lesser extent according to circumstances. 

It is true that the converted bomber—by which I do not 
mean the completely redesigned derivative such as the 
York or the new Handley Page transport—makes an inefli- 
cient transport aircraft, for reasons which are well undet 
stood by readers of Flight. Nevertheless, converted British 
bombers could carry useful loads, and they could be made 
available, complete with spares and competent flight crews 
in several of the chief regions where air transport is and 
will be in large demand. 

In the Middle East, a few twin-engined bombers have 
been converted for transport uses. Although they did not 

prove entirely satisfactory, 
they did shift a great deal 


IN this, the fourth and last of his series of articles written as of urgent cargo’. which 
a result of his tour of more than 26,000 miles, Mr. Bowyer 
sums up his impressions and suggests lines upon which aircraft : to stay on the ground 
designers might work. He makes an especially strong plea for 
so designing machines that large unit components can be changed 
quickly for overhaul and maintenance. Mere changing of power 


otherwise would have had 


There is food for thought in 
the suggestion made to me 
that British manufacturers 
should prepare schemes for 


sion of bombers, the work 

to be done if possible in the 

region where the aircraft 
were to be used. 

Misr Airlines in Egypt have shown how such conversions 
may be accomplished. At Almaza airport, Cairo, I saw 
the first of a small series of Ansons which are being trans 
formed from military to commercial guise in the Misr work 
shops. All of the military equipment had been removed, 
leaving a compact yet roomy fuselage for a crew of two in 
a separate compartment forward, and a cabin for eight 
passengers in chairs. There is good luggage accommoda 
tion, and the nose has been neatly faired. I was agree 
ably surprised, as a six-footer, by the headroom and general 
impression of space ‘* Dead”’ load is carried in the bomb 
aimer’s position forward, the turret .position aft, and the 
bomb compartments in the wings. 

Work otf this kind may be rendered all the more neces 
sary if, in fact, due to the demands of the Pacific war and 
other causes, American equipment is not available in the 
profusion generally anticipated. I was astonished to find 
that Dakota (DC-3) spares are already in short supply in 
some regions, and that both Transport Command and 
B.O.A.C. have been obliged from time to time to resort 
to ‘‘cannibalisation ’’ to keep aircraft flying 


Operational Experience 


Whatever types of aircraft may be operated immediately 
after the War, there can be no doubt of the ability of 
Transport Command and British Airways to work them 
The two concerns, working as a co-ordinated and integrated 
whole, have achieved the firm foundation of an efhcient, 
virtually world-wide air service. It is true that much spade 
work yet remains to be done in the improvement of arrange 
ments for handling passengers over long sections of the 
routes. British Airways, as must be expected, shine in 
comparison with their younger Service associate. The Cor- 
poration, with its predecessor, looks back on years of 
experience of caring for passengers and their luggage. Its 
rest-houses and hotels are excellent; by contrast, some of 
the accommodation provided by Transport Command 
comes very much within the limits of the severest austerity. 
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The Command, however, is catching up and a process of 
improvement appears to be going on continually. Com- 
mand personnel are inevitably not always fully aware of the 
manifold aspects of the art and science of transportation, 
and the suggestion made to me by one A.O.C. Transport 
Wing that courses of instruction might be arranged at home 
and regional quarters appeared, in my opinion, worthy 
of considefation. 

{ was impressed with the vital rdle of good communica 
tions—‘‘ signals’’ in Service parlance. There is scope for 
improvement in the signals organisation, and energetic 
measures have been, and are being, put into effect. It is 
axiomatic that a transport organisation cannot work with 
out good signals. 

In this respect again the civilian partner appears at 
present to be superior to the Service partner. The Cor- 
poration has all the advantage of the established concern 
over the new arrival—and the new arrival has had to cope 
withthe multifarious difficulties imposed by the war. 

It would be wrong to draw the conclusion that our 
present overseas air transport organisation strikes the 
traveller as inefficient. The fact that my own flight of 
25,600 miles over four continents was accomplished within 
72 hours of the schedule determined six weeks before my 
departure—which took place exactly on the prearranged 
date—is evidence of exceptional efficiency. Criticism must 
be directed to details, and those details are constantly 
under the review of able and far-sighted men. 

No praise can be too high for the job being done by 
the men on the spot, whether Command or B.O.A.C. per 
sonnel, As a representative of the British aircraft industry 
I deplore the ‘‘ single chosen instrument ”’ policy exempli 
fied in the Corporation, but I am second to none in my 
admiration of B.O.A.C. administrative, technical, engineer- 
ing and operational staffs~who are achieving even the 
seemingly impossible as part of a grand day’s work. 

It would. also be wrong to conclude that the British 








organisation is in any way inferior to the American Air 
Transport Command services which are running for many 
thousands of miles parallel with them. In some respects 
the precise contrary appears to me to be true. I formed 
the definite impression, for example, that British main 
tenance is better than the American, and I would per 
sonally prefer to travel in an aircraft maintained and 
repaired by British engineer officers and mechanics, In 
no respect did I discover a marked inferiority to the 
American service. The British schedules seemed to be as 
exacting and as well maintained. Methods of handling 
baggage and passengers on the ground and in the air wer 
at least as efficient. 

Equally, there is no reason to assume perfection in the 
present-day American airliner. I heard plenty of criticism 
even of the Dakota (DC-3), which is a good and well-tried 
transport aircraft. One pilot made hay of the cockpit 
arrangement, He said that because the engine rev 
counters are on the port side there is a serious parallax 
effect on the pointers when they are viewed from the co 
pilot’s position. The first pilot must bend his head nearly 
eighteen inches to read manifold pressures accurately, 
because the control column interferes with his direct view 
when the pointers are in the normal position—pointing 
vertically upwards. He would like the rev, counters and 
manifold pressure gauges located just above eye level and 
above the gyro pilot—that is, as on the Liberator. He 
criticised the control column, which does not give a tall 
pilot enough leg room. He would like the radio operator 
and his equipment much nearer the pilots; in some cir- 
cumstances intercommunication, he _ said, could’ be 
extremely difficult. 

I recorded this one man’s views because they showed 
how even a well-tried aircraft may still be capable of 
notable improvement in detail layout after several years 
of active life. They also indicate that mere slavish copying 
of ideas found reasonably efficient by other constructors 








In due course we shall see, on the airlines of the world, this Avro Tudor. Lord Beaverbrook announced recently that its 
production had been postponed. The faint image in the background may mark the dawning of Mr. Chadwick’s conversion, 
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will never produce the ideal transport 
aircraft. 

Other criticisms of the DC-3 centre 
on its speed. I found that normal 
cruising speed is about 140 m.p.h. at 
about 8,oooft., which is insufficient 
on long hauls against a strong wind. 
Printed data in the Dakota aircraft 
in which I flew gave the maximum 
permissible level speed at 206 m.p.h. 
Maximum permissible all-up weight 
may be 30,000 lb., of which payload 
and crew amount to just over 7,000 lb. 
In day-to-day practice payload for 
stages of 750 miles in still air is about 
5,000 ib. For African operation, 
B.O.A.C. load up only to 27,000 Ib., 
which they consider the maximum 
weight for retention of good single- 
engined performance, but on other 
stages of my journey I flew in Dakotas 
loaded up to 31,000 Ib. As the maxi- 
mum permissible landing weight of the 
aircraft is 26,000 lb., this big load can 
only be carried in safety on the 
longest runs, when the total available 
fuel supply will be nearly exhausted. 

The austerity of wartime air travel 
emphasises the importance of aspects 
of transportation which are taken for ° 
granted in peace. Adequate arrange- 
ments for the cooking and serving of food must rank high 
in the specification of modern airliners and the plans of 
operating companies. On the longer runs the flight steward 
seemed to all of us in the passenger quarters to be the most 
essential member of the crew. Some flight stewards possess 
extraordinary talent for the production of eggs and bacon 
and hot coffee at any hour of the day or night. Others 
are not so good. 

Food assumes all the greater importance because air travel 
is generally boring, and on this subject I heard interesting— 
and conflicting—views from many experts. For main- 
line operation they all favoured long hauls and high speeds, 
with the objects of relieving the traveller from his ennui 
and getting him to the attractions of his destination as 
rapidly as possible. One high official lamented that it was 
not feasible to drug passengers into comfortable insensi- 
bility for tHe duration of their journeys, which would 
counteract boredom and enable the operator to achieve the 
closest possible packing of his human cargo—with conse- 
quent great benefit to revenue. 

More seriously, comments favoured design of the pas- 
senger quarters around a “social centre,’’ which should 
be located as near as possible to the c.g. In this “‘ centre ”’ 
the larger aircraft would have such amenities as a bar, 
smoking saloon and facilities for games. The idea is a 
logical extension of the ‘‘ promenade deck’’ tried out in 
the Empire flying-boats, which enabled passengers to 
stretch their legs and to survey the passing scene through 
large windows. 

I found marked diversity of opinion on the subject of 
loads. over the main air routes. Some favoured mixed 
loads, others the separation of passengers, mails and freight. 
The latter school based their views partly on the need to 
provide a much more liberal allowance of luggage per pas- 
senger, and mentioned a figure of up to 50 kg., as against 
the present 20 kg. They thought that increase in traffic 
and the slower rate of depreciation of modern airliners 
would facilitate operation of special passenger aircraft. 

Everybody agreed that where mixed -loads were carried, 
baggage should be housed in hatches and not distributed 
about the cabin in view of the passengers. Internal decora- 
tion of aircraft, to avoid an appearance of flimsiness and 
oppression, was thought to be most important. Doors 
should be big, and windows as large as possible, to avoid 
any feeling of claustrophobia. (Pressurised fuselages—also 
generally in demand for long hauls on main routes—will 
not be easily fitted with either.) 
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Mr. Bowyer suggests that large aircraft should have a “social centre.’’ Here 
is an artist’s impression of how the dining room and bar might look in the 


Miles X project. 


Aircraft must be rainproof. Nothing is more likely to 
cause a sense of insecurity, and of lack of solidity, than the 
sight of water streaming in through cracks in the structure 


‘And rainproof means proof against tropical rain, not merely 


against the gentle showers of the temperate zone. 

Some of the traffic officers I met considered that, even if 
special passenger aircraft were provided, there would be 
scope for passenger enterprise in two directions—the pro 
vision of a few seats in very fast mailplanes for journeys 
where a lower degree of comfort. might be acceptable, even 
at higher fares; and in freighter aircraft, where cheapness 
might be the prime consideration 


Landplane or Flying Boat ? 


The “‘ landplane or flying-boat ’’ controversy flourishes in 
every operational zone. Speed and ease of handling at ter 
minals and interm®diate halts is a chief factor, and there 
the landplane certainly scores. If, however, flying-boat 
harbours are provided with proper docking facilities for 
refuelling and the transfer of passengers and goods, thereby 
eliminating the use of launches, the seaplane’s undoubted 
good points would be enhanced in the eyes of the airline 
operator. Knowledgeable engineers also expressed the view 
that flying-boats would look more attractive if the front 
compartments in the hull were made watertight, even at 
considerable expense in weight 

Facts were quoted to me to show the number of boats 
which had been holed by collision with an object on the 
surface of the water and had subsequently sunk under the 
weight of water getting into the hull. One engineer officer 
assured me that in his own experience watertight compart- 
ments might have saved some ten or a dozen boats which 
were completely written off. 

Landplane enthusiasts can derive satisfaction from the 
enormous enlargement and extension of airports and their 
attendant paraphernalia which are going on everywhere 
In India, the Middle East, North and West Africa, northern 
South America and the West Indies, American and British 
enterprise has built fine new airfields and staging posts and 
has provided large-scale installations for repair, mainten- 
ance and overhaul. Much has been done to make feasible 
the working of extensive feeder-line, as well as main-line, 
air services. Every centre of population is coming within 
the reach of adequate air services. 

Main runways average about 2,000 yards in length. None 
of the airfields I visited had a runway of as much as 3,000 
yards, though at a few the room exists for extension up to 
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5,000 yards, and even longer if necessary. On this subject 
I heard some doubts expressed whether the very long run- 
ways favoured in the recent official Air Ministry publica- 
tion were really inevitable, or even desirable. There was 
some tendency towards the view that aircraft should be 
fitted to airfields and not airfields to aircraft. Another 
very thorny point for argument! 

Most airfields have taxying ways and numerous hard 
standings. Considerable use is also made of metal strip 
surfaces. 

Discussions on runways led frequently to consideration of 
the scanty details available of the so-called ‘‘ Brabazon’’ 
types—the new British designs specified through the 
medium of Lord Brabazon’s special committee. I got 
the impression that the aircraft which is most widely 
demanded by the local operators is not included, as far as 
has been announced, in the Brabazon plans. Everywhere 
operators were asking for a twin-engined ‘‘ work-horse’’ of 
about 30,000 lb. all-up weight, similar in general concep- 
tion to the DC-3, but faster, embodying to the fullest 
extent design for ‘“‘unit’’ maintenance, and sold with a 
lavish supply of spares. Such an aircraft should be readily 
convertible for passenger or freighter service. 


Keeping Them at Work 


No aircraft yet built embodies the ideal of complete 
‘“unit’’ maintenance towards which enlightened thought 
among operators is tending. The economy of matériel 
attainable if transport aircraft are kept flying is astonish- 
ing. Colonial Airways operate a three-times-a-day service 


in each direction between Montreal and New York (400. 


miles) and very often a fourth extra service in the day. 
rheir total fleet, I was informed, amounts to two aircraft, 
one of which spends the night at Montreal for maintenance 
ind the other at New York. This company’s average of 
hours flown—g} out of every 24—is far below the best 
achieved on the North American continent, which is 13 
hours 40 minutes a day by Northwest Airlines. 

In the view of such operators, every main component of 
an aircraft—powerplant, undercarriage, tail unit, outer 
wing sections—should be planned for the quickest possible 
change. No important maintenance work should ever be 
done on the aircraft itself; work should all be done on the 
detached component, while the aircra#t, fitted in a few 
minutes with a spare component, continues operations. 
Already hopes were being expressed that in future a com- 
plete change of powerplant would not mean more than 
thirty minutes’ work. We know that British aircraft engine 
builders have such an aim clearly in mind. 

A journey at the rateof more than 5,000 miles a week 
does not favour the gathering of detailed information in a 
calm and studious atmosphere, and I am aware that these 
present articles have touched but briefly on the fringes 
of a mighty and absorbing subject. In conclusion, I would 
repeat the words of many visitors from overseas, and of 
some British travellers who have made journeys similar to 
mine since the War began. 


A.T.C. Glider Instructors 


*LIDING has made such progress in the Air Training Corps 

I that the Corps now has 315 instructors of various cate- 
gories. About halt of them are A.T.C. officers and the rest 
ire civilian instructors. Fully qualified two-seater glider pilots 
now number 23, of whom nine are experienced A.T.C. officers. 
These glider pilots are experienced in soaring flight as well as 
straightforward gliding as taught to cadets. 

Thirty A.T.C. gliding instructors are classified as ‘‘A,’’ the 
highest rating in the Corps, and are qualified to act as chiet 
gliding instructors at the A.T.C. elementary gliding schools, 
0 which there are now about 80 opened or shortly to be 
opened. Over 100 are class ‘‘B’’ instructors—that is qualified 
to instruct, and to operate towing winches. About 120 are 
“*C,”’ or trainee instructors. In addition there are 27 winch- 
driver instructors—a highly skilled job and a valuable part of 
A.T.C. gliding training. 


Not nearly enough is known abroad of British air achieve- 
ment and British aircraft. We have been too modest about 
our part in the air war, and too silent about what we shall 
do for the world in the air age which will dawn when the 
guns stop firing. 

War restrictions impose severe limits. American aircraft 
firms are still able to distribute quantities of illustrated 
brochures and other publicity matter. Wherever possible, 
our Government should help British firms to augment and 
improve their supply of commercial information to poten- 
tial overseas markets. 

But the Government is not solely responsible. Private 
enterprise can do much, and in the co-ordination of public 
relations effort, the British aircraft industry has done well. 
Among its recent activities has been the launching of an 
extensive ‘‘ prestige’’ advertising scheme overseas, designed 
not to laud the exploits of individual firms and individual 
products, but to publicise the achievement of the industry 
as a whole and its capacity for meeting the difficult post- 
war situation. 

Publicity resembles aviation in that it is no longer a 
stunt. Rather, it 1s an essential aspect of industry, and 
one requiring the closest study. An excellent American 
example of farsighted public relations has just come to my 
notice. With the full approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, an aviation research committee associated with 
Columbia University has written a series of text-books and 
teachers’ manuals under the generic title ‘‘ Education in 
the Air Age.’’ The books, printed by a leading publisher, 
are intended for circulation in the American high schools, 
where to-day aviation ranks with the established branches 
of study. How long shall we wait before aeronautics is 
accepted in the curricula of our secondary and _ public 
schools? 


Public Relations 


Apart from co-operation of the kind exemplified in the 
S.B.A.C. overseas advertising scheme and similar schemes 
promoted by other industries, there is room for considera- 
tion by British manufacturers in all branches of industry 
of their attitude to public relations. In the United States 
the executive vice-president charged with supervision of 
public relations, or the public relations counsel, ranks with 
the highest of a company’s personnel. His views are con 
sidered and given full weight. In Great Britain the pub 
licity officer is usually not given sufficient status and may 
be the last man to be consulted—if at all—and not among 
the first. 

On the basis of experience, American firms are prepared 
to spend large sums on all kinds of publicity—newspaper, 
radio, film, lecture and so forth. It is scarcely matter for 
wonderment if they achieve measurable results in return 
for their enterprise. . While the British manufacturer would 
be unwise to imitate exactly the methods of his American 
contemporary, he can always study them with profit, and 
on no subject more usefully than the proper estimation of 
publicity in the modern business world. 


During May, 20,000 successful launchings were made in the 
\.T.C., bringing the total to over 190,000 
Training Accidents in U.S. 
EFORE the war, 1.3 per cent. ot all U.S. Army student 
pilots were killed in training. This rate has risen to 2.0 
per cent. since the war. In primary, basic and advanced flying 
training the rate of fatal accidents has remained approximately 
at pre-war level, but in operational training the rate has risen 
from 82 to 182 fatal accidents for 1,000,000 flying hours. As 
regards individual fatalities, the operational training rate has 
risen from 145 to 521 fatalities for 1,000,000 hours. Pilot and 
ground crew errors are responsible for 48 per cent. of accidents 
failure of equipment for 12.4 per cent.; causes of orfe-third 
of all accidents are undetermined. The most frequent type of 
fatal accident is collision in full flight with mountains, trees, 
telephone poles, etc. (not at take-off or landing?), while colli- 
sion with other aircraft accounts for only 8.5 per cent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Eduor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. The names and addresses of the writers 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


THREE FAMOUS “GLADS” 
- Information Wanted 


WONDER if any of your readers could furnish me with 
details about the camouflage colouring, squadron markings 
and identification numbers of the three Gladiators Faith, Hope 


and Charity, of Malta fame? 
C. RUPERT MOORE 


IDENTIFICATION DIFFICULTIES 
Figures Open to Doubt 


\V ITH reference to the letter from ‘‘E. B.,’’ in your issue 
dated May 24th, I cannot let the statement that forty-four 
transports were jost due to the fire from our own Naval guns 
go unanswered. The figures given came from an unofficial 
source, and, therefore, in themselves are open to doubt, but 
the wording ‘‘our own Naval guns’’ would imply that th 
guns were fired from vessels of the Royal Navy. The Royal 
Navy has for many years taken a very real interest in aircratt 
recognition, and the Naval vessels present on the occasion in 
question were a mixture of all the Allied Navies. : 
R.N.R. 


A SUPRA-NATIONAL AIR FORCE 
Problem to be Faced 


OUR interesting editorial comment (Firght, May 4th) on 

the Labour Party’s proposal to create a Supra-national 
Air Force should be a salutary reminder to many of us that 
we must face the problem oi international power. If the new 
League of Nations to be set up is to have any authority and 
power to prevent war, it must have some military force directly 
under its own control To outline the organisation that is 
required I would suggest the creation of an international- force 
consisting of: 

(1) An International General Staff, developed from the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff Committee, whose chief executives 
should be drawn from the three Powers. 

(2) A Supra-national Air Force, including airborne troops 

(3) National armies and navies as contingents or quotas in 


this international force. 
R. FULLJAMES. 


JET PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT 
There is No “* Unbalanced Force’”’ 


N AY I, in turn, butt into this interesting correspondence ? 

The box with a hole in it of your very able correspondent 
E. Burke (Flight, May 25th) is excellent for conveying to be 
ginners an idea of how J.P. works, but even beginners should 
never be allowed to forget than an “‘ unbalanced force ’’ does 
not exist any more than a rod with one end. What really 
balances the pressure on the area corresponding.to the hole is 
the force required to accelerate enormously the mass of gas 
ejected from the hole. The true facts are more nearly repre 
sented if we replace the box by a truncated cone with the 
small end open. It is then evident that the gases are being 
accelerated all the way from the combustion point to the open- 
ing and, therefore, that it is not even ‘‘ very neatly ’’ true that 
the pressure is equal all over the inside. It must fall off all 
along the length of the cone as the gases are accelerated. 

The mass of gas at any moment being accelerated (viz., the 
contents of the truncated cone) may be calculated, the force 
pushing it is known (viz., the pressure maintainable by the 
impeller multiplied by the area of the opening) and hence from 
first principles (P=mi) we can get the actual acceleration, 
given the length, and the velocity of ejection. I should be 
surprised if this velocity, to give a thrust suitable for driving 
an aircraft, turned out to be less than the speed of sound, even 
in a very hot gas. 

As to the thrust augmentor, I do not feel very sure that this 
is not a revival of the old bogy, so many times laid, about 
the jet having to push on something afler emerging from the 
opening. I rather think that once the jet has “‘jetted’’ its 
useful work is finished. Your correspondent says ‘‘ the motor 
delivers a jet into the throat of the thrust augmentor and draws 
air through it due to entrainment.’’ Certainly, but that air 
has to be picked up from rest and accelerated to, say, 400 


m.p.h. in the wrong direction before it comes into play. And 
what about the extra drag introduced? : 

Again, I cannot agree that “‘it is easily seen that P,, is less 
than P,.’’ What about the disturbance created by dragging 
this hour-glass-shaped object through the air at 400 m.p.h.? 
It seems to me that P, and P,, are incalculable rhey might 
perhaps be determined experimentally in a wind tunnel 

rhe expanding nozzle looks to me rather like an attempt to 
neutralize the effects of a wrongly shaped expansion chamber 
lf the truncated cone (as I have called it) is of the right shape 
and nicely streamlined inside, the gases will be ejected so 
nearly in the right direction—astern—and at such speed an! 
so low a pressure that they will not have time to expand side 
ways enough to impinge on the sloping sides of a nozzle of any 
practicable length before their speed and momentum 
carried them clear. Moreover, gases ejected into a divergent 
nozzle are retarded, not accelerated, as they pass along it 
because the amount of room a unit volume of exhaust gas has 
to fill increases as the square of the increasing diameter, and the 
moving gases cannot fill this increasing space and retain their 
original speed. The momentum of the gas thus tends to form 
a vacuum behind it which gives a thrust in the wrong direction 
for ].P. This principle was used in the ‘‘ trumpet” exhausts 
of racing motors to ‘‘suck’’ the exhaust out of the cylinders 

L. SHELFORD BIDWELL 


INVASION TACTICS 
Should Bridges be Destroyed 
WOULD like to bring to the notice ot readers of Flight a 
point which I find very disturbing 

In the great Allied air offensive over Northern France 
Belgium and Holland we read that as many as possible of 
the road and rail bridges have, and are being, destroyed ty 
Allied bombing. Surely this will have a detrimental effect on 
the advance of the Allied armies it or when an invasion of the 
west coast of Europe is launched 

When the Germans overran the Low Countries and France 
it was largely due to the fact that the Luftwaffe avoided 
bombing bridges during the Allied retreat, and so left them 
intact for the swift drives of their armoured columns 

You may think that the bridges would be destroyed by 
the Germans after they had retreated across them, but in the 
case of a disorganived army retreating under heavy air and 
artillery blows, and hotly pursued by the Allied armies, the 
blowing up of bridges by them might not be possible 

In support of this last argument the French army in thei 
retreat in 1940 left many of their bridges intact behind them 
and many Allied aircraft were shot down in a gallant attempt 
to accomplish what their supporting armies failed to de 
namely, the destruction of the bridges 

I would be glad to hear the opinion of other readers on 
this matter R. HUDSON 


SORTING OUT THE SNAGS 
** Indicator’’ Replies 
M* BLACKBURN certainly seems to be a very determined 
carrier of a chip on his shoulder. 

In his letter of May 18th, he “‘ refuses to believe "’ that air 
pressure (or, incidentally, structure flexing) can cause the 
failure of undercarriage indications, and claims that the *' ele« 
trical contact type of tell-tale has eliminated this snag.’ 
Absolute nonsense! Such trouble is common, in a small way 
to all aircraft, and I can name three very well-known aircralt 
in which trouble from this cause has been pronounced and 
repeated, in spite of all the efforts of ground staff with 
test rigs 

As for blind-flying instruments, I do not doubt that the 
panel assemblies are subjected to transportation vibration and 
that this is the major cause of failure on actual air test The 
fact remains that they do fail, and that no system is yet avail 
able for testing in situ preparatory to flight. I am sure that 
‘* Test Pilot "’ is as aware as I am that such instruments are 
sealed and that panels are usually titted en bloc—but they 
can be changed, as separate instruments or otherwise 

Mr. Blackburn ‘‘ would like to feel that ‘ Test Pilot ' 
has a little more confidence in his associates than he would 
have us believe.”’ I daresay that ‘‘ Test Pilot '’ would have 
this extra confidence, if people of Mr. Blackburn's type were 
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not so cocksure, and not so certain that test pilots either have 
a ‘‘ fairly easy time,”’ or spend their time doing unnecessary 
repeat tests and taxying trips after airfield wild life. I can 
assure him that test pilots do not spend their time flying 
haphazardly about the sky, since there is a definite routine to 
be followed, and the day’s short ‘‘ work ’’ is not only very 
exhausting in itself, but is preceded and followed by a great 
deal of concentrated checking and rechecking. 
‘* INDICATOR.” 


DAY AND NIGHT BOMBING 
** Heavies ’’ for Tactical Work 
ie your issue dated May 18th you published an article by 
James Barlow on night bombing. May I, as a strong advo- 
cate of the daylight offensive, give further reasons for my 
views and reply to R. L. Gladwell, whose criticism of my 
previous letter appears in the same issue ? 

This country has been the only one to develop and put into 
action a really effective night-bombing offensive. Why was 
this policy adopted? In my opinion because of the lessons 
brought forth in the Battle of Britain, namely, that determined 
fighter opposition was the answer to,the day bomber. But the 
Americans thought otherwise; if a bomber could have sufficient 
defensive armament and a high altitude performance, they 
maintained that daylight bombing had a definite possibility. 

It is common knowledge now that this theory proved correct, 
ulthough a fighter escort was found necessary to assist in re- 
ducing the enemy’s fighter strength. The present predicament 
of the Luftwaffe shows just how successful this has been. Thus 
the Battle of Britain lesson did not prove absolutely correct, 
and what failed in being repeated to the tune of 
success. 

Would we have pursued the long and hazardous night bomber 
programme to its present proportions had we known what the 
Americans have now proved to us? I think not; instead, 
perhaps, we might now have possessed a ‘‘ daylight ’’ Lancaster 
or Halifax with sufficient defensive armament and high-altitude 
performance plus heavy bomb-load. Still, that is by the way; 
what I want to make clear is that if an equal weight of bombs 
can now be dropped by day as can by night, with no greater 
loss, then, bearing in mind all the pros and cons of both types 
of bombing, does not daylight take. precedence ? 

Now in regard to my statement that all bombing should be 
by day, I would like to point out the words “‘ near future’ 
which I used. When we invade and Allied armies are estab 
lishing themselves in Europe, the tactical use of air power will 
surely become of greater importance than strategic employ- 
ment It was with this thought in mind that I visualised 
entirely daylight operation (i.e., the use of R.A.F. “‘ heavies’’ 
against targets of immediate value to the ground forces). The 
Luftwaffe may not as yet be broken as an effective counter- 
weapon, but when invasion starts its tasks will multiply to 
such an extent that the quantity of fighters available for inter- 
ception of Allied bombers will most surely be meagre. So the 
possibilities of using Lancasters and Halifaxes by day would 
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not appear unduly remote; 4,000, 8,o00 and 12,000 lb. bombs 
have uses other than ‘“‘ block-busting’’—for instance, block- 
house-busting ! 

Certainly it would be desirable to give the enemy no respite 
after dark, but surely that is of secondary importance during 
the actual invasion? The people of Germany with invading 
forces on their doorstep would gain little comfort from the fact 
that night raids had ceased or lessened! 

rhus I do not see any necessity to increase our night-bomber 
production by the use of American factories. Instead, let them 
design and build bigger and better day-bombers (i.e., Super 
Fortresses) ready for the final reckoning with Japan. Finally 
I think it is agreed (at the moment, anyway) that combined 
day and night bombing is indispensable while preparing for 
invasion. Perhaps, when the offensive opens, we shall sec 
new developments in the use of air power. Who knows! 


V. H. IZARD. 


STATUS OF DRAUGHTSMEN 
Institution or Trades Union ? 


Wik reference to the letter of Mr. Arthur R. Short in the 
issue of Flight for May 11th, 1944, a .very interesting 
point is raised. 


The senior engineering institutions take no direct action t« 
the pecuniary advancement of their members, and hence advice 
offered by their executives is recognised as being disinterested 
They thus wield an influence and have a prestige which is apart 
from that enjoyed by a trades union. 

To raise the status of draughtsmen is surely the aim of the 
latter form of organisation, and if the proposed institution 1s 
to be a hybrid it will lack the influence enjoyed by its eldet 
brethren, : 

rhe combination of a professional institution and a trades 
union in one organisation is rather rare, and the writer can 
recall one only—the British Medical Association. 

J. F. G. TADMAN. 


INFORMATION LEAKAGE 
N.A.S.C. in Absurd Situation 


support of the letter written by Mr. Cotgrove whicl 
appeared in the issue of June 1st, I feel I must raise m) 
voice ‘and shout about the utter impossibility of any member 
of the N.A.S.C. divulging any information regarding new types 
ol aircratt 

We are never-issued with anything that has not alread\ 
appeared in the newspapers and have to rely on information 
that can be got from boys in the A.T.C. 

This is an absurd situation; we in our club have many 
trained roof-spotters, who have the responsibility of many 
hundreds of workers on their hands yet are denied information 
that is freely given to the A.T.C. for use at the C.O.’s dis 
cretion. 

It is about time that something was done to remedy the 
situation. The ‘‘ Jim Crows,’’ as we were called at the start, 
are having the worst of the bargain now, but if the N.A.S.C 
were issued with the ‘“‘ gen,’’ I feel sure that there would be 
no increase in official leakage 
ANDREWS 
(R.A.F., Rtd.). 


Sqn. Ldr. L 


BOOK REVIEWS 


by Capt. G. B. 
Pitman, 


The Recognition of Operational fircraft,’’ 
Ransford, with drawings by R. S. Sherriffs 
3S. 6d 
“THE author of this unusual but very 

aircraft recognition officer in the Roval Armoured Corps 
His object is to show how recognition can be learnt more 
quickly (but no less efficiently) by cutting out all non-essen- 
tials. He does not believe in silhouettes which, he says, are 
dull (and we couldn’t agree more), and he points out that the 
conventional method of instruction results in about 15 minutes 
being spent in giving the class the story, specification and 
possibilities of such aircraft in order te stimulate interest, and 
only five in telling them what it looks like He rightly points 
out that one should learn to spot friend or foe before finding 
out what a turbo-supercharger does and why the impeller 
blades tend to fly off. How right he is; furthermore, he gets 
down to brass tacks by concentrating on the external and 
visible features which give each aircraft its personality, ignor- 
ing all other details such as dorsal turrets, blisters and duo- 
curved tips, unless it happens to be a detail that can readily 
be seen and definitely helps to identify the machine. Capt. 
Ransford divides aircraft in carefully chosen groups in a way 
that creates interest and at the same time throws their 
differences into relief. Incidentally, he writes in a breezy, 


useful little book is an 


stvle that makes the text easy reading, while the draw- 
some of which are mild caricatures stressing personality 
-are all and in keeping with the essential 
simplicity of the idea It’s all very unconventional, 


but we have his word for it that it 


virile 
ings 
perspectives 
whole 


works. 


The Aircraft Recognition Manual.’’ By C. H. Gibbs-Smith, 

R.O.C. George Newnes 73 od. 
“THIS is probably the most comprehensive 

recognition that has yet been published ; a person knowing 
nothing about aircraft except that they fly, could, by means of 
this book, acquire all the knowledge necessary to become a 
recognition expert; at any rate the complete information is 
there. The first part of the book deals with the instructional] 
aspect in very lucid fashion, then come some 350 silhouettes, 
most of them official and the remainder redrawn to conform t 
the same standard. There is also an excellent index. It is 
true that the silhouettes include many aircraft which the reader 
is never likely to see, but*that is an eloquent tribute to the 
book’s comprehensiveness Accuracy, too, can be taken for 
granted since the author is singularly well placed to ensure this 
vital quality. There is, however, an error in the first of four 
sketches (page 6) illustrating the controls of an aircraft; as 
shown, the aileron control] is reversed. 


work on aircraft 
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FULL GALLOP: A section of four T.A.F. Mustang 


Appointments 


A“; COMDRE 8. C. STRAFFORD, C.B.E., 
.C., to be Chief of Operations and Plans 
~ Allied Expeditionary Air Force, an 
be Air Vice-Marshal. Air Vice-Marshal Straf 
ford has been on Air Staff Planning duties at 
H.Q.A.E.A.F. since November, 1943. He was pre 
viously Director of Plans Royal Air Force Del 
gation, Washington, and later on the Air Staff 
at the Air Ministry 
Air Comdre, O. E. GARTER A.F.C., t be 
Director General of Aircraft ‘Supply, Governmen 
of India, and to be Air Vice-Marshal. Air Vice 
Marshal Carter has been Chief Maintenance Offi 
cer at Headquarters, Air Command, South-East 
Asia. He was previously Principal Deputy Dire 
tor of Servicing and Maintenance at the Aijr 


Ministry. 


Promotions 


GeNERAL Duties BRaNncn 





Air Vice-Marshal (temp.) (Act. Air Marshal) 
Sir R. 8S. Sortey, K.C.B., O.B.E D.S. DE.C 
is granted the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (war 
subs.) April 20th, 1944. 

Air Comdre. (temp.) (Act. Air Vice-Marshal 
J. D. Breakey, C.B., D.F.C., is granted the rank 
of Air Commodore (war subs.) April 20th, 1944 


Awards 
: eo KING has been graciously 
approve the following awards in re 


of gallantry and devotion to duty in the 


pleased 


ognitior 
executor 


of air operattons :— : 
Distinguished Service Order 
F/O, N. J. Maticn, D.F.M., R.N.Z.A.F.. No. 35 


Sqn.—In air operations this officer has displayed 
skill and courage of the highest standard 

Fit. Lt. H. F. Kerrioan, D.F.C. R.C.A.P 
120 Sqn.—In March, 1944. these officers were 
and navigator respectively of an aircraft which 
successfully attacked two U-boats. In the fight 
against the first of these vessels intense and accn 
rate anti-aircraft fire was encountered. The air 
craft was hit and one engine was set on fire 
Despite this, Fit. Lt. Kerrigan pressed home his 
attack,.and the explosions of his depth charges 
ompletely enveloped the submarine. Almost im 
mediately the second submarine was sighted. Al 
though the starboard engine was still burning. 
Fit. Lt. Kerrigan promptly prepared to attack, 
and made his run in the face of withering fire 
The aircraft was repeatedly hit, and sustained 
extensive damage. F/O. Rackham was wounded 
in the head, body and legs, but bravely remained 
at his post to continue his navigational duties 
rhroughout the long flight home the aircraft was 
lifficult to control, but Fit. Lt. Kerrigan flew it 
safely to this country. This officer displayed out- 
standing skill, courage and determination in his 
fight against the enemy's underwater craft, F/O 
tackham also proved a gallant and resolute. mem- 
ber of aircraft crew Although suffering sae utely, 
did everything in his power to assist his pilot 


reach home. 

Act. 8qn,. Idr. R. L. C. Buevtn, D.F.C., 

R.A.F.V.R., No. 544 Sqn.—This officer has taken 
large number of sorties, and is now on 


part in a 
his third operational tour. Throughout, Sqn, Ldr 


No 
pilot 


he 
to 


Blyth has set @ magnificent example by his skill! 
and cheerful acceptance of difficult and hazardous 
tasks. He was awarded the D.F.C. in October, 
1942 





FLIGHT 


III's off 


W No. 156 
squadron 
attacks 
war effort 


Group Capt. R p 
Sqn.—This officer has 
during a period in which a series 
on targets important to the 
have been made He has displayed great skill 
excellent judgment and unswerving devotion 
dut qualities which have been reflected in the 
high standard of morale and operational efficiency 
of the squadron he commands. He is a most in 
spiring jeader, whose keenness and determination 


CoLiines, A.F 
commanded the 
of heavy 


enemy § 





have been outstanding 

Act. Group Capt. H. E. Burton, D.F.C., A.F 
R.A.F., No. 109 Sqn.—Since being awarded the 
D.F.C. this officer has taken part in many sorties 
and has continued to display the highest standard 
of skill and gallantry He commanded the squad 
ron during its activities in the Battle of the Ruhr 
and his great skill, boundless energy and careft al 
planning contributed in a large measure to t 
successes obtained 


Bar to pttingiied Flying Cross 
Act. Fit. Lt Cc D.FA RAAF 
No. 418 (RA iF ) Sqn.—Since being awarded the 
D.F« this officer has taken part in numerous 
sorties and has continued the highest 
qualities of gallantry and Towards the 
end of February, 1944, he the leading 
craft two detailed for a far in enemy 
occupied territory During operation three 


Sc HERF 


flew 
sortie 


th 


he 


air 


Sqn. Ldr. 
who has been awarded the D.S.O. 


C. R. Macdonald, D.F.C., 


on an offensive sweep 
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aircral 
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? +) 
i thre 





jown an oO 
damaged on the ground During anothec sort 
over Northern France in April, 1944, Fit 
Scherf destroyed two enemy aircraft in the a 
and damaged three others on the ground at an 
airfield These two s tes were a fitting climax 
to an outstanding tour This officer has destroyed 
at least nine enemy aircraft, successes whicl pay 
an excellent tribute to his great fighting qual 
ties and resolution 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. C. McCarrnuy, DS.O.. D.F.C 
RA AF No. 617 Sqn.—Since being awarded tl 
D.8.0. this officer has completed numerous sorties 
as captain of aircraft, in which he has taken part 
in difficult and hazardous operations at iow fevel 
Sqn. Ldr. McCarth y has displayed exemplary skill! 
and courage, which, combined with his uniailin 
devotion to duty, ha contributed much to tl 
success achieved 

F/O. J. R. Hugues, DFA R.C.A.F., N 254 
Sqn.—These officers have flown together as pil 
and navigator respectivel r more than a year 
Both ha lisplayed great skill and determinat 
in their operational! missions One night recent 
these officers attacked a large and heavy escort 
onvoy One of the ships was seen to explod 
and catch fire rhe aircraft was hit by opposin 
fire, and one of the engin failed, | th 
officers skilfully flew back to base, where a 
cessiul emergency landing was ma 

Distinguished Flying Cian 
FO. P. R. Rackwam. RCA N 12 Ss 

For citation e Fit. Lt. Kerrigan, D.38.0 
DFA 
ro Ww 4. BENNEWwortTH. R.A.F.V_R N 
Sqr For citat oO. DEA 
Bar 
PO. D. ¢ FReeMaNn, R.A.F.V.R N 61 5 
For citation see Sg Chapman, C.G.M 
Act. Sqn. Lilr. J. A. WesTLann, R.C.A.F N 424 
(RA Sgn 
Fit. I t. Ivey, R.AL.F.V.R. N 143 Sq 
Fit, Lt. K. BE. Nasu, R.A N 236 Sa 
Act Fit I j ATKINS R.C.AS N 429 
(R.C_ALT Sat 
AX F I G. W. Worron. RCAF N 455 

tC AT Sqr 
FO A J P Byrroxp, R.C.A.I N 419 

R.C.ALT Sq 
FO s A DEMPSEY R.C.AL N 4 

R.C_A.F Sqr 
FO. L. H. J. Groree, R A.F.V.R.. N i5 s 
FO. F. F. Hamivcros, D.F.M., R-C.AT N 3 
(RCA Sqt 
FO. D. M. Mansec Pievpeis, R.A.P.V.I No. I 
San 
PO. J. D Harvey, RC.AST N 4 R.C.A 
Sqn 
P.O \ G PHILLIPS RCAF N 
(RCA Sqn 
PO G M ScaDt RAF.VE No 419 
(R.C.A.P.) Sqn 
P/O. I. Ronerrson, R.A F.V.R.. N 77 Sa 
Act. Fit. I McPuait, D.F.M., R.A.A.I No 
102 Sqn 
PO. V. F. M. Cana, R.A.A.F.. No. 102 Sqn 
P/O. C. G. Ropertson, R.A.A.F., No. 102 Sqn 
WO. K. A. Lane, R.A.PF.V.R., No. 83 Sqn 
P/O. D. T. Cook, R.C.ALI No. 419 (R.C.AF 
Sqn 
PO. R. Hi. Jarman, R-C.A.P., No. 426 (RCA. 
St 
P.O G R ii PECK R.C.AST No 4)93 
(R.C_ALE Sqn 
Act. Sqn. Lar. G. B. Jonnson, R.A.F.V.R.. No 
51 San 
F/O. D. Pavt, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 61 Sqn 
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A.F., No. 166 Sqn 
D.S8.0., R.A.A.F., 


PO. P. J. Witson, R. 

Wing Cdr. K. M. HAampsnuire, 
No ae (R.A.A.F.) Squ 

Act. Sqn . J. T. J. Davis, R.C.A.F., No. 415 
(R.CLA r Sqn 

r/o. 8. ¢ THOMPSON R.C.A.F., No. 415 
(R.C_A.F.) Sqn 

Fit. Lt. D. A 
(R.C.A.F.) San, 

F/O. K. r ASHFIELD, 
(R.C 4 F.) Sqn 

FO. N Brown, R.A.F.V.R., No. 415 
(RC s F.) Sqn 

P/O. k. W. Boat, R.C.A.F., No, 418 (R.C.A.F.) 
Sqn. 

Wing Cdr, D. J 

Wing Cdr. D. 7 
R.A 


Macrapyen, R.C.A.F., No. 418 


R.A.F.V.R., No. 415 


Eayrs, R.A.F., No. 640 Sqn 
ForsytH, R.A.A.F., No. 466 


{ A.F.) Sar 

Fit. Lt. L. N. Anern, R.A.A.F., No 418 Sqn 

F/O. A. G PLUMMER R.C.A.F., No. 420 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

P/O. J. D. Mortimer, R F.V.R., No. 100 Sqn 

F/O. P. E. Sinciair, R.A.A.F.. No. 76 Sqn 

W/O. R. C. Howes, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 227 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. G. L. Bonnam, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 243 Sqn 

Sqn. Ldr. R. G. Knott, R.A.F.O., No. 179 Sqn 

F/O. F. H. Bunce, R.A.A F., No. 461 (R.A.A.F 
Sqn. 

P/O. R. T. H. Mannine, R.A.A.F., No. 44 Sqn 

F/O. E. A. T. Taytor, R.C.A.F., No. 252 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. A. P. Prince, R.A.F.V.R., No. 603 Sqn 
Act. Fit. Lt. R. J. Bott, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 San 

F/O. F. P. G. Hatt, R.A.F.V.R Pe ae 3 ae 
Act. Fit. Lt. L. RoTuwett, RAF.V No. 51 
Sqn. 

F/O. R. Croucn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 454 (R.A.A.F.) 
Sqn. 

F/O. N. M. Swarer, R.C.A.F., No. 426 (R.C.A.I 
Sqn. 

WO.2 D F tOBERTSON, R.C.A.F No. 426 


(R.C.A.F.) Sen 


F/O. K,. R. MIDDLETON, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 
Sqn. 

F/O. J. A. Orr, R.A.F.V.R., No. 100 Sqn 

F/O. E, C. Weatnerstone, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 
yn. 


Conspicuous Gallentry Piodat (Flying) 
Sgt. L. CHAPMAN, R.A R., No. 61 Sqn.— 
This officer and airman were oe and wireless 
operator respectively of an aircraft detailed t 
attack Nuremburg one night in March, 1944. Dur- 
ing the operation the aircraft was attacked by a 
fighter. It was driven off but shortly afterwards 
two more enemy aircraft attacked, Before they 
also were driven off the bomber had sustained much 
damage. The starboard wing, the flaps and the 
undercarriage nacelle were al! hit by bullets. The 
mid-upper and front turrets were damaged. The 
windscreen was shattered and other parts of the 
airframe were shot away. Four members ei the 
crew were wounded, Most of the navigational 
equipment was useless, but course was set for 
home. Sgt. Chapman had heen wounded in the 
back, neck and head, but bravely remained at his 
post obtaining fixes which were of inestimable 
value in establishing the aircraft's position at 
various stages on the return flight. Finally, the 
English coast was reached and P/O. Freeman 
landed the aircrait safely although a tyre on one 
of the landing wheels had been punctured. P/O 
Freeman displayed great skill, courage and deter 
mination throughout; Sgt. Chapman also proved 
himself to be a gallant member of aircraft crew. 
It was not until the aircraft had been safely 


landed that he informed his captain of his wounds, 
plendid example 





Distinguished Flying Medal 
Fit. Sgt. W. E. ARUNDALE, R.A.F.V.R., No. 12 


F. BENDING, R.. No. 106 Sqn 
A. Betts, R.A R., No. 161 Sqn 


~L } 
Fit. Sgt. A. PV 
Biack, R.A.F.V.R., No 
F., 
A 


- Fit. Sgt. L. 12 Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. A. BUCHANAN, R.A No. 7 Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. F. H. Buss, R.A.F.V.R., No. 424 


(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt. E. G. B. Core, R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 Sqn 
Fit. Sgt. G. L. GamBie, R.A.F., No. 138 Sqr 
Fit. Sgt. R. J. Grirrirus, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 


Sqn. 
Fit. Sgt, C. R. Howrey, R.A.F.V.R., No 
Pacific Area Awards 


HE KING has been graciously pleased t 
approve the following awards, with effect 
from April 19th, 1944, in recognition of gallantr 
displayed in flying operations against the enemy 
in the South-West Pacific area :— 
Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 
Sqn. Ldr. H. C. Pienty, D.F.C., R.A.A.1 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Act. Wing Cdr. J. Hickey, R.A.A.F 
Sqn. Ldr. F. J. Maceurre, A.F.C., R.A.A-P. 
Act. Fit. Lt. C. T. Apams, R.A.A.F 
Act. Fit. Lt. A. W. BapGer, R.A.A.F. 
W/O. G. L. BuLanp, R.A.A.P. 
W/O. G. F. S. Brown, R.A.A.F. 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty ¢ amuniqué No 

HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 

lowing casualties on various dates. The next 
of kin have been informed. Casualties in 
action” are due to flying operations against the 
enemy; “on active service” includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, nom-operational 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and. natural 
deaths. 

Of the names in this list 100 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published in 
earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 

Bowes; Sgt. B. P. 
Marler; Sgt. B. Y 
Sgt. P. H. Salisbury; 
W. Thomas; 


156 Sqn 


KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. K 
Le-Neve-Foster; F/O. E. F. 
Morley; F/O. x R. Morris; 
Sgt. R. F. Saunders; F/O. L. ¢ 
Fit. Sgt. J. A. Vane. 

PrRevioUuSLy REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Sgt. J. H. Brewer; Sgt. L. W. H. Butler; 
P/O. F. W. Hart, D.P.M.; Act. Sqn. Ldr. W. S. 
Herring, D.S.0.; Fit. Sgt. D. Hunter; Set. F. ¢ 
Jackson; Sgt. S. Mackrell; F/O. G. F. Toy; Set 
R. Wild. 

PREVIOUSLY RePpoRTED Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTIon.—Sgt. T. Ball; P/O 
c. A. Barr; Sgt. A. G. Bryan; Sgt. J. J 
Sgt. M. Butler; P/O. L. R. Cates; Fit. Set 
Chester; Sgt. C. E. Clark; Fit. Lt. E. W 
F/O. W. A. Damsell; F/O. F 
’ P. Dowthwaite; Sgt. E. W 
Dutton; W/O. F. H. H. E ; 
Sgt. L. Gaffee; Sgt. L. C. Gale; Sgt. J. T. 
dinning; Fit. Lt. A. H. N. Gooch; Sgt. T. Graham; 
Sct. J. Greenwood; Sgt. C. M. “Harcombe; F/O 
R. I. Hargreaves; Set 4. Hillam; Set. Ss F 
Hughes; Sgt. R. J. Humbles; P/O. J. B. Keen; 

Leslie; Fit. Sgt. A. H. Looms; Sgt. H. J 
McAdam; Sqn. Lar. D. C. Mas Kenzie; P/O 
J. E. A. P. Manning; Sgt. G. Millar; Fit. Lt 

r. D. Neill; Sgt. N. E 





Philbrick; Sgt. G ‘ 
Pryke; Sgt. J. D. Rat! 

bone; Sgt. F. D. Rex; Sqn. 
Ldr. K. H. Salusbury- 
H aghes; Fit i. J B 





Sands; Sgt. A Simons; 
Sgt. T. A. Smith; Set. 
8. R. Tattersall; Sgt. D 
Thomas; Sgt a’ Th mp 


son; Sgt. 4. J. Tozer; Sgt 
J. S. Tubb; Fit.. Sgt. C. E 
Turl; F/O. J. M. Vaughan; 
Sct. P. F. P. Venton; Act 
Fit. Lt. R. E. Walker, 
D.F.M.; Sgt. J. H. Wal- 
lace; Sgt. J. Watson; F/O 
D. J. Webster; Set. J. F 
Wells; Sgt. P Whelton; 
Set. H. L. Wéeison; Sgt. 
G. C. Witchlow 
MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTion.—FIlt 
Set A. Ayres; Fit. Sgt. 
P. F Bishop; Flt. Sgt 
D Crome; Fit Set 


S. Le-Cioe Sgt. A. I 
MacKay; Fit. Sgt. A. J 
Pack; 0 A bk 
Saunders; Set N. M. 

* Trimmer. 


PREPARATION : A 

paratroop touching 

down after a prac- 
4 tice jump. 
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* 

Lt. Gen. F. A. M. Browning, C.B., 

D.S.0., who commands the airborne 

troops in this country. Many of his 

men are now in action in Northern 
France 


Missinc.—_Set. R. O mares Fit. Sgt 
Beaman; Sgt. P. F. Beard; F/O. P. A. ¢ 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. K. G. Bickers, D.F.C.; 
D. A, Bourne; Sgt. R. Boyde; Sgt. J 
Set J. B. Bull; Set. Cc Butson; . 
\. E. Cairns; Fit. Sgt. D. Cannon; P/O. 1 
Cannon; P/O. D. Carbutt; or O. O. K. Chrimes; 
P/O. J. Clegg; F/O. E Coleomb; Fit. Sgt 
r. P. Collins; Fit. Sgt. L. S. wt M pe 5s. R 





Cooke; F/O. N. W. Crabtree; § SE ‘unning 
ham; Sgt. R. N. Cunningham; W o ‘ unning 
ham; Sgt. H. T. G. Dagnall; Sgt. K li. Dean; 


Sgt. J. F. Ennis; Sgt. F. A. L. A. Farr; Sgt. J 
Flavell; Sgt. F. Fowler; Act. Fit. Lt. W. G 
Grove; Sgt. F. Hadcroft; Sgt. S. Hampson; Sgt 
D. G. Harris; Fit. Sgt. F. C. Holland; Sgt. ¢ 
Hooton; Sgt. H. Hughes; Fit. Sgt. G. J il; 
F/O. D. G. W. Humphreys; P/O. F. G 
Set. A. R. Jackson; Sgt. H. E. Jeffery; P/O 
A. J. Jenkins; Sgt. J. A. Johnson; W/O. W. M 
Kent; Sgt. T. A. Liddy; Sgt. R Liderth ; 
Sgt. Hi. Longworth; Sgt. J. McCrevey; 
Fit. Sgt. Re McIntosh; Sgt. W. C. Mason; Sgt 
L. R. Melbourne; Fit. Sgt. W. Mitchinson; F/O 
E. G. N. Mold; Sgt. W. J. Moore; P/O. J. B 
Murphy; Flt Lt. D. R. Neilson; Set. D 
Nutter; Sgt. D. Oliver; Sgt. L. W. F. Overend 
Set. G. Pearson; Sgt. H. C. Petty; Fit. Sgt. V 
Pickford; F/O. C. J. Plummer, D.F« .; Sqn. Lar 
J. L. Ramson; Sgt. S. E. Rayner; Set. F. G 
Rees; Sgt. R. A. Renwick; Sgt. R. MeS at. 
Set. R. D. Samuels; Fit. Sgt. G. A. Saunders; 
Set. J. E. Scruton; Sgt. H Sherliker; Sgt. A Ww 
Sherwood; F/O. F. Shield, D.F.C.; Sgt. H. E 
Short; P/O. J. A. Sills; Sgt. A. E Ss ith; Set 
R. Stones; Sgt. J. Strathearn; Sgt. K. R. Sumner; 
sg Thompson; Sgt. K. Thompson; Sg 
Thorpe; F/O. N. Tom 








; Sgt. R. C 





Toon; F/O. F. D. Topping; Fit. Sgt 
Sgt. J Jadsworth; Sgt 
Set. L. W. C. Wheeler; F/O 
HW. Wyrill 


MISSING, 
vice.—L.A/C. E. G. 
House; L.A/C. R. D. H. 


BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SER 
martin: L.A/C 1 t 
Jones; F/O. J. F 
Nicholls; A’C.2 R. E. H 
Roberts; L.A/C. J 
Russell; Cpl. F. H 


Mitchell; L.A/C. L. J 
Regent; A/C.1 E. L. D’E. 
Rushworth; L.A/C. W. R. 
Taylor. 

KILLED ON 


AcTIVE Service.—L.A /¢ 7 


Bainbridge; F/O. D. Grund C.1 P. Want; 
Set. T. G. MacKenzie; P/O. C. J. D. Murray; 
P/O. R. B. Plant; F/O. J. G. Sandiford; Fit 
Set. R. W. Wheeler 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, NOW PRESUMED 
KILLED ON AcTIVE SERVICE.—P/O. A. W. Good- 
ing; LA/C. J. A. Hafl; A/C.2 H. Hogg; Cpl. 
W. Holliday; A/C.l J. G. MacWilliam; Sgt. 
D L. White; A/C.2 8. J. Woodhams 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pri 
SUMED K’°LLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Fit, Sg 
G. Robirson 

WOUNDED oR INJURED ON 


ACTIVE SERVICE.— 


LA ¢ W. Smallwood 

Diep oF WOUNDS OR INJURIES RECEIVED ON 

Active Service.—Cpl. U. H. Turner 
Drep on Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. K. H 
P B. Charles; L.A/C. 8. J. Crewe; 
Davies; A/C.2 ” S. Driver; Act. Fit 
; A/C.2 L. Gri me A/C) ne B. 
Ronaldson; L.A A. G. Salvidge 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED ten Now Re- 
PORTED PRISONER OF WaR.—L.A.C. W. P. 1 
non; LA/¢ r. L. Jones; Cpl. D. Lindsay; Sg 
J. S. MeClean; A/C.1 F. J. Marshall. 
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Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


Diep ow Active Service.—A/CW.1 M. Quinn 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLep 1N AcTion.—Fit. Sgt. H. J. Mole. 
PrReviousty REPORTED MISSING, Now. PRE 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTron.—Fit. Sgt. H. O 
Hillier; Fit. Sgt. R. C. McBean 

MISSING, BeLievep KILLED IN AcTion.—Fli 
Sgt. R. J. Drafii 

Missinc.—F"t. Sgt. C. G Arthur; Fit. Sgt 
Vv. W. Bath; Fit. Lt. J. R. Beckett; P/O. I 
Brown; Fit. Sst. R. I. Cummings; F/Q. D. V 
Dalton; Fit. Svt. J. M. Green; F/O. E. Iveson; 
P/O. T. E. B. Kyle; P/O. J. H. D. MacDonnell; 
W/O. J. D Murphy; F/O. J. M. Palmer; Fit 
Sgt. V. H Pearsall; Fit. Sgt. R. L. Robertson; 
F/O. H. J Shipley: Fit. Sgt. H. F. Smith 
KILLED ON aAcTiv® Service.—W/O. H, A. 
Douglas; Sgt “ A. Lynn 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED in AcTION —Sgt. L. R. Barker: Fit. Sgt 
w E. R: ggs; W/O. 1. G. Klein; Sgt. J. J 
Mc Neill 

PrReviousty REPORTED MISSING, BeLievep 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Action.—F/O. F. M. Carter; Fit. Sgt. G. E 
Dalton; F/O. 1. J. Elliott; P/O. D. W. Frazee: 
Fit. Sgt. M. R. Ledgett : wio. K A. B 
McArthur; Fit. Sgt. W. Mackillop; Fit. Sgt. L. C 
Scemidt; Fit, Set. F. W. Smith 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Prt 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Fit. Set. W. H 
Anderson; W/O. T. E. Griggs; F/O. M. P. Hal 
pin; Sgt. J. H. F. Rousseau; Sgt. R. H. Smith 
W/O. T. F. Thou d; Fit. Sgt. M. N. Vitch 
WOUNDED or INJURED IN AcTION.—Sgt. T. J 
Burns; Flt. Set. W. D Me. Adam 

Misstnc.—Wing Cer J. Bennell, D.F.C.; 
V/O. H.-1 ootten 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SeERrvice.—Sgt M P 
Proteau 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Fit. Sgt. J. ¢ E. F. Rouleat 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pre 
_ KILLED IN AcTIOoN.—F/O. O. K. Suther 
land. 

Missinc.—W/O. D. C. Carter; Fit. Lt. J. F 
Craig, D.F.C.; F/O. D. W. Lindsey; Fit. Sgt 
E. D. McCallim ; F/O. J. R. Massey; F/O. D. J 
Reid; P 1. Tvrdeich 


South African Air Force 


Mrssinc.—Lt. W. Birch; Capt. 8S. K. Blake: 
w/o. C. W. E. Chabot; W/O. T. P. Deetlefs; Lt 
E. D. Lugg; Lt. E. W. Mould; Lt ». Vecker 

KILLED ON AcTiIVe Service.—J. H, Baker; I 
W. T. Glasse; N. C. Pickard 





Casualty Communiqué No. 394 


Of the names in this list 102 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published in 


earlier lists 
Royal Air Force 


x ww in AcTion.—Sgt. T. J. Barnett; Sg 
A. Brignell; Set. R. H. Bryan; Sgt 
Basch ian; Sgt. B. Crosby; P/O. R. Dixon; Sgt. L 


a 


Sqn. Ldr. K. Swann leaving Bucking- 
ham Palace after receiving the D.F.C. 


FLIGHT 





651 





LANC’S LEGACY: Loading an 8,o00lb. bomb on an Avro Lancaster for despatch 
to an industrial target in Germany. 


= ige; P/O. D. J. Hemsley; Sgt. P. R. Lawn; Sgt 
S. Marshall; Sgt. H. J. Neal; 
Neloon: F/O. R. 8. Orr; Fit Sgt. W 
Fit. Sat W. Suddaby; Sgt. W. H. Thompson; 
R. D. Vernon; F/O: M. A. Wimberley. 
PrRevi0ousSLY ReporTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now PResuUMED KILLED IN 
ACTION.—Sgt. R. W. H. Board; Sgt. V t 
Bucksey; Sgt. E. H. Chapman; Sgt. D. Hawecroft; 
Sgt. L Head; Sgt. M. W. Hitchin; Sgt. A. . 
Maginnis; Sgt. A. Millband; Sgt. K. Williams 


PREVIOUSLY ReporTeD Missinc, Now PR 
SUMED KILLED In Action.—W/O. H. E. Allen; 
F/O. R. F. W. Allison; P/O. W. P. Angus; W/O 
W. C. Baker, D.F.M.; Sgt. P. Barnsley; Sgt. G. H 
Brown; Sgt. R. A. Burrell; F/O. R. S. Bussey; 
Sgt. A. C. R. Chipman; Sgt. H. E. Costley; Sgt 
J. R. Cousins; Sgt. A. Davis; Sgt. C. C. Davison; 
Set. J. Evans; Sgt. R. O. Evans; Sgt. F. D. Field; 
Sgt. 8. G. Fletcher; Sgt. C. J. Green; Sgt. C 
Harrison; Sgt. L. 8. Hill; Sgt. G. C. Jeffreys; Sgt 
L. H. Johnson; P/O. D. B. Leslie; Fit. Sgt. V. ¢ 
Lewis; Sgt. E. J. Liptrott; Sgt. A. E Lyd Set 
R. Lobb; Sgt. A. MacDonald; Act. Fit. L N 
Macpherson, D.F.M.: Sgt. E. T. G. Moody; P/O 
8S. Oliver; P/O. D. V. Park; Sgt. H. E Parso ns ; 
Sgt. R. D. F. Paskell; F/O. J. K. Paterson; Sgt 
W. Philip; Sgt. D. B. Polson; Sgt. C. J Purcell ; 
Set. G. E. Reeve; Sgt. R. W. Richardson; Set 
J. S. Riddell; Sgt. F. Sadler; Sgt. W. A. R. Sin 
clair; Act. Fit. Lt. L C. B. Slade, D.F.C.: Set 
F. Smith; Set w. R. Stables Sei G. Todkill; 
Sct. B. Turner; P/O. 8S. C. Turner; Set. J. A 
Tyler; Sgt. T. Underdown; Sgt. E. C. Wadsworth; 
P/O. J. N. Whitehouse; Sgt. . Williams; Sgt 
R. G. Woosnam. 

Diep oF WoUNps or INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—Sgt. D. V. Chapman 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTion —Sgt 
lL. H. Baldwin; Fit. Sgt C. R. Seaman; Set. A 
Simpson; Sgt. A. L. Taylor; P/O. E. H. Williams; 
Set. W. V. Willson 

Missinc.—F/O. C. R. Allen; Set. L. H. J. Barr 
W/O. R. J. Bonar; F/O. P. U, Brooke; Sgt. D. J 
Brotherton; Sgt. N. V. Burgess; W/O. J. Y 
Burke; Sgt. H. Burkitt; F/O. L. M Ss 
Butler; Set. C Mack Campbell; Fit Set 
q G. vemabe ll; Sqn Lar P J Car 
penter; Sat Ww. T. Case; P/O. W J 
Chambers; Set. Ww G. Chase; Set. L. R. Clack, Set 
W. P. Clough: Fit. Set. D. Curtis; Fit. Lt. R 














Curtis; Sgt. J. G. Cuthbertson; Set A H. 
Daines; F/O. C, J, Dineen; Set. J. R. eae: Set 
R. Emson; Sgt. S. A. Giffard: F/O N. Gill: 


Set. B. F. Gratwicke; Fit. Lt. F aich: Fit 
Sgt. G. Hather; P/O. D. W. C. Hawken: F/O 
L. A. Hayward; Sgt. W. E. Haywood; Sgt. R. Hep 
worth; F/O. J. N. Hinton; Sgt. R. G. Hollis 
W/O. N. J, Holmwood; Set. G. T. Howe; P/O 
H. Johnson; Sgt. A M. Kiltie;: F/O. J. V. Ley 
land; Set. C. W. Lioyd; Sgt. E. A. Lodge; P/O 
D. A. Long; F/O. I. E. MacMaster; W/O. J. B 
Mandall; Sgt. R. A. Messenger; Sgt. L. Minshull 
Set. J. D. Morrison; Sgt. R. J. Mottram; Fit 
Sgt. W. R. A. Mowat; Sgt. I. M Muic uck ; 
Set. L. EK. Newbold; P/O. P. R. Noyes; 0, 
B G Overton; Sgt J Palmer Sgt T 
Parkes: Sat. P. A. Parsons; Fit. Sgt. D. C. Pearse; 
Sgt. J. D. Pedley;: Fit. Sgt. H Perkins; Sgt 
R A. Potter: Set. L. 8S. Preator; Fit. Sgt. R. E 
Priest; Sgt. W. J. Proffitt; F/O. N. R. G. Pronger; 
F/O. W. J. Rice; Sgt. G. A. Ritchie; Fit. Sgt 
H. J. Rouse; Set. W. J. Sander; Set. E. Sawyer; 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. A. Sewell; P/O. A. P. Sinden; 
Sct. G. R. Small; Fit. Set ro K. Smith: Fit 
Set. A. W. Snowden; Fit. Set A. Stanbridge; 
Set. A. L. Steward: P/O. W Suit: Set. C. Talby; 
Set. J. L. Tillam; Fit. Sg J A. Van-Marle; 


F/O. J. Wilson; Sgt A. Wood; Sgt. ¢ Il. Wrigh 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SEanvic 
Set. K. W Anders ' Sgt. F. 8 Booth; I 


Set. G. L. Burckeit; Set. A. G. Mudd; Fit. Sg 
G. W. Waller 
KILLED ON AcTive Service.—Set. J. Bur K 


Sgt 4. Clayton; Sgt E. Crossthwait« POR 

Dennis; Sgt. D. A. Edwards; Set. G T. Fen 

Fit. Sgt. F. F. Greig; Fit. Sgt. A. Griffin: 8 

V J. E. Hird; Sgt. C. Housley; Fit. Lt. J. A. D 

; Sgt. F E. Lewer; A/C.2 J. E. Marke 

T. W. Matthews; Fit. Sgt. J. R. Peberd 
Ss 





t. J tobertson; Set. D. 8. Robins I 
H. Sanderson; Fit. Sgt. ft A. Shakes 
C. H. A. Stone; Sg JO Wa 
2 J. Winder 
PrReviousty RePportenp MISSING BELIEVED 


KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Now Presumep 
KILLED ON AcTive Service.—F/O. I T. Brook 


ing; A/C.2 A. J. Clark; Sgt. J. 8. Harris; A/( 
R. B. Watson 

Previousty Reporrep Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED ON AcTive Service.—Set, N. ¢ 


Cleaver; Sgt. E. R. Dixey 

WOUNDED OR inst RED ON ACTive Services 
P/O. J. Hetherington; Sgt. BE. R. H. Hyner; P/O 
R. W. MeNe Sat pd. Cc. Urme; I Se D. B 
Smith; Sgt. P. H. Straw 

Diep or Wounps or IneuRtes RECEIVED On 
ACTIVE SERVICE A/C.2 J. L. Griffiths 

Diep oN AcTive Service.—L.A A Lo 
staff; F/O. FE kK A. McFarlane A/C2 A. 8 
Mair; A/C.1 H. Perrott 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED in Actron.—F/O. R. 8. Kelly; Fit. Set 
M. J. McKay; P/O. K. 8S. Simpson 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTioNn.—F! 
Set. E. A. Glover; P/O. H. Gray P.O. M. R 
Hunter 

, Mugasne W/O. R. A. Brewington; Fit. Sgt 

. Campbell; Fit Set “ 8 Cook 
P o. E. O. Deveson; W/O. T. I Dowling 

Act Sqn Lar. R T Fitzgerald DF 
P/O. J. W. Gardner; P/O. R. A. Glasson; Fi 
Set. J. Hay; Fit. Sgt. J. G. King Fit. Sgt 
J. R. McGrath; Fit. Sgt. A. J. Perry; F/O 
J. F, Savage; Fit. Sgt. J. 8. Scott; Fit. Sgt. F. 1 
Webster, 

KILLED ON Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. E W 
Baldwin; Fit. Set. C. A. Bradford; Fit. Sgt. P. J 
Calder; Sgt, T. J. Greenhill 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICI 
Sgt. D. G. Smal 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED iN AcTion.—Sgt. G. A. Bottrel r/o 
\ B. G. Butler 
PREVIOUSLY RePportTeo MIssin¢ BELIEV! 


KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED FN 
AcTion.—Set. A. Cleveland; W/O. ¢ DM 
Intosh; W/O. W. R. Thompson 

Previousty Reportep Missinc, Now Ps 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—P/O. J. W. Andrew 
Fit. Sgt. W. G. Arlidge; P/O. K. R. Bourt P/O 
J. G. Castle; F/O. A. ¢ ( ns; F/O. I ( 
Foster; Sat. C. P. Garvey; Fit. Sgt. J. Kopchul 


F/O. G. 8. McCulloch; Fit. Sgt. T. L. Macas 
w/o. I A Mallory Set. G. ¢ Nault Sx 
L. J. R. A. Pelland; P/O. H. D. Pepper; WO 








SERVICE AVIATION 





Pierce; Sgt. A J. W. Schmok; 
©. E. E. Schulta; Fit. Sgt. A. J... Sieffert; 
Sgt. E. A. Star; Set. H, F. Swan; W/O. N 
we Fit. Sgt. O. D. Thompson; P/O. T 
Tucker; P/O. H. D. Warner; F/O. K. D 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLEDg IN Action.—P/O 
DE James. 

MISSING.—Sgt. R. A. Dumas; F/O. G. H. Durs 
ton; Fit. Sg P. Dutchah F/O. R. H. Forster; 
Sgt. R. C. Gallaugher; F/O. M. C. Grevstad; Sg 
E. C Lehman; F/O. J. C. Leithead; § 
2 of Se Levesque; w/o. R. J. McCormick; 
F/O. A. H, Mildon; F/O. R. E. O'Heare; F/O 
K. G. Ramsay; W/O. C. L. Reed; W/O. G. W 
Sharpe; Set, W. E Vancoug hnett: w/0. W. A 
Walker; Fit. Sgt. C Young. 

KILLED ON AcTive Service—F/O. G. D 
Brown; Sgt. R. E. Cunnings; F/O. R. W. Deni 
son; F/O. W. B. Handy; Fit. Sgt. H. S. Hardy; 
F/O. J a * Set. L. G. Johnston; W/O. G 
McIntosh; R. M. MacTavish; Sgt. J. L 
Nixon; Sgt " a C A. Rollo 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SeERviceE, NOW PRESUMED 
KILLED ON AcTive Service.—P/O. F. Walmsley 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
P/O. J, C. Mitchell; Fit. Lt. P. C. Smith 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


P.O. K 


Rg BB. J 


Missinc.—F/O. G Hi Hart 
Orchiston; P/O. P. Thompsor 


South African Air Force 


M1ISSING.—2/ Lt. J. De Jager; Lt. L. W 
Dutoit 

PreviousLy REPORTED 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAR 


Communique No. 395 


MISSING Now 
R. M. Tut 


Casualty 
list ( re ce i entries 


Of the names in this ! 
ving ater inlormation 


earlier | 
Royal Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTION.—Sgt. D. A. Cardy; Sqn. Ldr. J. Dugdale 
D.F.C.; Sgt. R. L. Freeman; Sgt. A. R. Fuller 
Set. R ». Fuller; Sgt. L. W. Longman; Fit. Sgt 

4. McLaughlin; Set 
D. ©. 


* Oo 8S McCulloch: Sgt 
My J. C. Simpson; Sgt. R. B. Spence; Set 


Sullivan. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
SUMED KILL ACTION.—Sg G 
Set. G ach; Sg R Bell; Sat 
Bioomfiel ae A. Brannigan; 

Sgt. F. C. Brown; Sg , ryson; Sgt 
( hapman; F/O. . ‘ole ; "8 R Cowell: 
H. E. Cracknell; 0. J. Dunne; Hh 
Sgt A ‘are; Sgt. R. 8 
Garvin; § W Huddy 
Humphries; . J. Jackson; 
) Set a ‘ ; Sg t. 
Kilner; Set 
J. McLauchl: 
Miller; Sgt d 
Moore; w/O. F. F 


Now Pre 
I 


James; 


Sg c 

Mitchell; ) Sat 

0 Hanlon; 8 Cc 

R. L. Perry; Sgt . E. Radford; 

R. Raphael; Set d; Sgt J 

Set. S. Robson; Fit Rodgers; 

Lt. W. B Rogers; ° C. Ross; 

Scott; P/O. G. 8S. Smith; Sgt Spencer; 

G. Such; Set. C l'arbin; Set. L. A. 

laylor; Sgt. A. G. Temple ; Fit. Sgt. H. Turner; 

Set. W. C. Wallace; Sgt. 8S. H Welk h; Sgt. I 

Whalen; Sgt. J. W. G. Wi Ison; Set. A I Wood 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED WOt NDED OR INJURED 

ix Action, Now Reportep Diep or WouNDs 

or Insuries Recetvep In Action.—F/O. W. T. 
Mennell. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KiILLep IN ActTion.—W/O 

T. Davison; O. G. A. Dobson; F/O. J. A. Glen; 

P F. G. Leahy; Fit. Lt. P. E. 


Allan; Sgt. S. J. Arnold; 
Atkinson; Sgt. C. Bailey; 
Bebington; 


MIssiNG Sgt. N. 8 
Set. T. Arnold; Sgt. D 
i d » Beaumont; Sgt. E. E 
W. Beresford; Fit. Sgt. W 
W. 8S. Bremner; Fit. Lt. H. C. 
Cadge; Fit. Lt. A. R. Cadman, 
Chapman; Fit. Sgt. L. A Chapman: 
Colborn; P/O. F. Colville; Sgt. . 
Cruikshank; Sgt. C. P. Curl; F/O. 
W A. Davies; Set. T 
Ww. W. Farmer; Fit 
Set. R. B. Fennell; Sgt 
Fox; Sgt. W. E France; 
B. Glover; Set re J 
Gomersall; F o. J. H 
2. Haslam; Sgt. F. Hawks 
worth; F/O. . Headlam; Set. J. Hendry; 
Set. H. R. Hill; Fit. Sgt. F. G. Hodgkins; P/O. 
S. Hodgson; Set. R. H. Hudson; Sgt. A. W. 
Hughes; Sgt. R. Hutcheon; Sgt. P. Jack; Sgt. 
H. Jackson; F/O. A. G. G. Johnson; Fit. Sgt. 
G. P. Johnson; Fit. Sgt. A. P. Jones; Sgt. G. 
Jones; Sgt. R. V. Jones; Sgt H. Kendrick; 
A. Kennedy; Set. J. H kensett; w/o. D 
Knowles; Sgt. R. M. Lane; Sgt. I. E. Laughlin; 


Goddard; 
Granvham; 


FLIGHT 


JUNE I5TH, 1044 


W.A.A.Fs. using the radio equipment in a D.H. Dominie during their training as 
aircraft signal officers. 


P. Larvin; Sgt 
Sgt. R. E. Locke; Fit. Sgt. . 
I I McCarney; t t 3. Mc 
; Set. J. MeGahey; Sgt A Mc nang: 
0. D. McHaffie; Sgt. J. McD. MclInty 
R. Marriott t Millns; P; O Fk ". 
\ t. Se ( J 
Parmenter; 
; Sgt. W 
f Pitfield; Act Group 
" Rampling D.F.C.; Fit. § 
_W. Robertson ; 
Set D 
K Sheasby; Ss 
Simmons ) 


Thomas; 
or-Roper 
runbridge; . 
Walker; 8S > R. Ward; 
Waters; S » Watts; F/O 
Sgt. D. A. Weir; Sgt. H. West; Set 
Fit. Sgt. L. J. H. Whitbread; Fit. Sgt. A. White 
head; Sgt. E. N Mea | Set. P. G. G. Wilms 
hurst; P/O. T ilson; F/O. R. L. Woods 

KILLED ON Sane Service.—P/O. W. G. Allen; 
F/O. J. T. Buchan; Sgt. B. H. Dorn; Fit. Lt 
G. E. Hill; Fit. Sgt. S. Morrison; P/O. D. R 
Revitt; Set K. G. B. Scammell; Fit. Sgt. B 
Skeen; L.A/( G. T.. Williams. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MASSING, Now Part 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—S G. E, 
Palmer; Sgt. D. E. H. Stroud 

DIED OF WOUNDS or INJURIFS RECEIVED 
ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. G. W. J. Re nolds 

DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—L.A } 

A _. oe Brox kman; 
Is herwood; 
Loewi: 
J. Richardson; Sar 
2 R. G. Warne; Act 
Whitelaw; A/C.2 O. F. Wyn 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now 

PORTED PRISONER OF War.—P/O. N. G. Emery 


Royal Australian Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
ACTION.—Fit. Sgt McPhan; Fit. Sgt. J. A. 
Spence. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—Flt. Set. F. P. Bayly; 
Fit. Sgt. W. .- , w; P/O A. L. Gibbons; 
Fit. Sgt. E. J lh; F Set. K. W. Morrison; 
P/O. J. C. Parroissien; F/O. J. F. Rich; F/O 
T. M. Taylor 

MISSING.—Sg LJ Allar ; P/O. P 
son; Fit. S C. Fit. S 

Fit. Ww 


Hargr reaves: 
Howard; 

Johnson; 
Mas son 


SUMED 
J 


P.O. W 
q H. Smith; 

£ W H. Spare: 

oO. R. Watts 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Ellis; Fit. Sgt. W. D. Morgan 
M ©; F/O. E. M. M. O'Connor; 
Roberts. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Bock; Flt. Sgt. E. E. Normar 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED IN Ac p= Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
ACTION ost. Ww. ; wd oO. W. G. Be nger; 
P ) s; Z. R. Christ 


Ww 
a 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—W 
Broderick; Fit. Set. L. J. Brondgees 
Fol PO. ¢ V. Galavan; F! 
Murray Set. ¢ J. ¢ Norquay 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED in 
G. F. Trudgeon 

MISSING 
Bland; 


( 
Proudlu ck; Fit. Sgt. 
faylor 
ACTIVE SERVICE 
.. L. C. Shannon 
or INJURED ON ACTIVI 
lhunkelman 
ACTIVE SeRvice.—L.A/C 


SERVICE - 
Sgt 
DIED ON I.JEG 

Parant 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Re 
PORTED PRISONER OF War.—W/O. P. R. Carpen 
er; P/O. N. W. Maybee. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 
MISSING.—F/O.-N. J, Callan; Fit gt Dd 
Hall; Fit. Sgt. L. 8. Smith; F/O. A. W Ison; 
F/O. C. M_ Wilson. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
poaven PRISONER OF War.— ) 


~ Official Corrections 


Casualty Communiqué No. 390 
Unik MISSING " delete Fit. Sgt S. T. Bulmer 
and FO. H. C. Tarwood. 


Air Transport Auxiliary 


First Officer Francis Ropert Marsu, A.T.A, 
missing from @ ferry flight. 














